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At the ‘‘Chicago Assembly’’ — See Page 3 


CASE NO. ARSHO.. 


Mr. Frank McCone en route from 
Venice to Florence, Italy, by train. 


Mr. McCone states his Cheques were 
American Express...clerk directs him 
to nearby American Express office. 


Prior to leaving on a European vacation trip, Mr. Frank McCone* 


\ 


An Authentic Case History From 
American Express Files 


In Florence, Mr. McCone discovers 
that his wallet and Travelers Cheques 
have been stolen by pickpockets. 


Local American Express Manager 
gets details of loss from Mr. McCone. 


purchased American Express Travelers Cheques at the suggestion 
of his local bank in New Jersey. Mr. MeCone discovered, on 
arriving in Florence, Italy, from Venice, that his pocket had been 


picked and he had lost 


t and Travelers Cheques. 
is hotel clerk to th 


earby American 


Mr. McCone explains details of his 
loss to hotel clerk in Florence. 


Manager hands the new Travelers 
Cheques to Mr. McCone. 


*This name has been 
substituted for 

the real name of the 
person involved. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD'S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 
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Since 1854 


Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1955 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 251,557,411.23 Deposits $1,409,840,840.94 
U. S. Government Obligations 410,515,882.61 Acceptances Outstanding 4,670,569.64 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 68,908,440.60 
Other Bonds and Securities 23,397,977.13 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 756,924,632.51 
Bank Premises and Equipment 13,137,121.17 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,8 1 2,500.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 4,613,691.64 eee Gar Sebae 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 52,187,500.00 

Other Assets 10,355,841.31 Undivided Profits 20,314,932.59 100,314,932.59 


Reserve for Unearned Discount 11,457,920.12 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 12,622,784.89 
Other Liabilities 2,903,951.02 
Capital Funds: 


Total Resources $1,541,810,999.20 Total Liabilities $1,541,810,999.20 


United States Government and other securities carried at $143,387,467.06 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Guest Editorial 





ANDREW McNALLY, Ill 


A Century In Retrospect 


S PLANS for the observance of Rand McNally & 
Company’s Centennial* were taking form, there 
emerged one predominant thought: The occasion must 
make the fullest possible contribution to the thinking of 
our time, and that could best be done by providing a 
convocation where leaders in the various fields of en- 
deavor with which our company had been so closely iden- 
tified throughout its 100 years could pursue ‘An Inquiry 
into the Challenges of a Changing World.” 


The resulting two-day program, entitled ‘‘The Chi- 
cago Assembly”’ now is history, and the Centennial ob- 
servance is well under way. Each of the speakers dealt 
with the opportunities and responsibilities which a chang- 
ing world is constantly bringing to his industry or pro- 
fession. They gave freely of thoughts and ideas born of 
wisdom and a vast experience gained in dealing with the 
myriad problems which have always confronted business 
and society in general. 


In recognition of the significant role that American 
bankers have played in the growth of our company, but 
even more important, in nurturing enterprise throughout 
the nation, one of the four sessions of the Assembly was 
devoted to the banking industry. 


As publishers of important and useful bank periodi- 
cals and printed materials, Rand McNally has a feeling 
of kinship with men of banking and finance. We are 
proud that for 85 years our bank publications have held 
a place of honour on the shelves and desks of bankers and 
other businessmen. 


It is with great admiration that we and other busi- 
nesses of America look to our bankers. The nature of 
banking itself brings them into intimate contact with all 
phases of business and all levels of government. Business 


*Bankers Monthly, November. 


leadership of our country is well represented on the 
boards of our nation’s banks and American bankers con- 
tinue to help guide most non-banking enterprises. 


This close collaboration between banks and other 
business augurs well for our nation in meeting whatever 
challenges the future may hold for us. America’s men 
of banking have demonstrated their ability to recognize 
opportunity and to assume responsibility. I have ob- 
served that bankers share very largely in the ambitions 
and concerns of those with whom they do business. Their 
interests closely parallel all others that are in any way 
related to the welfare of the business community of which 
they are a part. 


It is that kind of concern for the well-being of those 
to whom we look for business that has brought our 
economy to the summit of achievement it now com- 
mands. Therein is demonstrated an adequate measure of 
self-interest and a decent respect for the interests of oth- 
ers. It recognizes the principle that profit is fully as im- 
portant to our customers as it is to us; that we can hope 
to prosper only as our customers also progress. 

This stands out in our 100 years as one bit of business 
philosophy that has been largely responsible for what- 
ever success we may have achieved. America’s bankers, 
by living this precept, will continue their important part 
in guiding our country’s destiny. We are happy in the 


feeling that we may count them among our personal 
friends. 
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Bankers Help Celebrate 


One of the many functions that will 
in due course have marked the ob- 
servance throughout 1956 of the 100th 
Anniversary of the founding of Rand 
MeNally & Company, was the recent- 
ly held two-day ‘‘Chicago Assembly — 
An Inquiry into the Challenges of a 
Changing World.” 

The Assembly was divided into four 
sections devoted, respectively, to a 
consideration of the opportunities and 
responsibilities to be found in the field 
of Communication and the Graphic 
Arts, and in those of Education, Bank- 
ing and Transportation. 

Principal speaker at the session on 
Banking was William McChesney 
Martin, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, who was introduced by Ho- 
mer J. Livingston, president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago and 
chairman of the session. 

Opening the session on behalf of the 
host company was its president, An- 
drew McNally III, a great grandson 
of one of its founders. Speaker, host 
and chairman are shown in that order 
in our cover photo. 
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100th Anniversary 





The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


73 Branches 66 Overseas Branches, 
in Greater New York Offices, and Affiliates 
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Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1955 
ASSETS 


Casu, Go_p AnD DvuE From Banks . « « $1,616,567,604 
Unirep States GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. . . — 1,319,313,958 


OBLIGATIONS OF OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES . . 44,951,603 
STATE AND Municipat SECURITIES. . . .. . 541,346,809 
Cope BOCURNTING. 56, el ee oO 148,354,019 
Loans AnD Discounts . So ee ee, rrr 
Reat Estate Loans AnD SECURITIES. . . . . 30,218,301 
Customers’ LIABILITY FOR ACCEPTANCES .. . 42,126,245 
Stock In FEDERAL RESERVE BANK a at 15,000,000 
OwneERrsHIP OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

ROORMIION . Sa eae Se 7,000,000 
ee ae ee a ener ee 35,961,202 
IrEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES .... . 11,008,921 
OTHER AsSsETS Be cae Meas ae) ar te, ae 4,887,952 


we a Sk “ed 
LIABILITIES 


2 & ae & scorer fh 296571 














BNO a ee’ eae es eee) hy os eae 
LiaBILITy ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
WEEE oe et ees es le eae 
Less: Own ACCEPTANCES IN 
POMEGGHG <4. Eb ss 18,354,147 45,121,014 
Dve To Foreicn CENTRAL Banks . : 21,909,500 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
RESERVES FOR: 
UnearneD Discount AnD OrHeR UNEARNED 
RO ae A athe er Pee vp Pog Ym 25,231,364 
Payments UnpER AGREEMENT OF MERGER 
PIOERO MOAROM FO199S Sw 216,700 
InTEREST, TAxEs, OTHER AccRUED 
EXPENSES, ETC.. ate 34,027,837 
DiviDEND Bete Bon a rae 6,000,000 
CAPE 6k eS RO 00000 
(70,000,000 Shares—{2o0 Par) 
RURPRUR SS: hers Se 6 8 Sue non ee OOOOn 
Unpivivep Prorits. . . . . . 60,006,869 560,006,869 
EMG Os. ute: ti a> Bisa teen oreee ms $7,001 296,521 


Figures of Overseas Bran: hes are as of December 23. 


$453,849,290 of United States Go: nment Obligations and $22,571,200 of 
other assets are pledged to secure :’ublic and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $32,439,737 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1955 “Report to Shareholders” 
of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who reque:ts it. 












DIRECTORS 


STANLEY ©. ALLYN 
President, The National 
Cash Register Company 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
Partner, Chubb & Son 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 
R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company of California 
DeWITT A; FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 
ROY H. GLOVER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Anaconda Company 
JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President and Cashier 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, Corning 
Glass Works 
KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York Telephone 
Company 
ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Incorporated 
EDWARD S. MOORE, JR. 
Executive Vice-President, National 
Biscuit Company 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
President, General Foods 
Corporation 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 
ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 

































SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 
RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
DeWITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 
GRANT KEEHN 
Executive Vice-President and 
Assistant to the Chairman 
J. HOWARD LAERI 
Executive Vice-President 
GEORGE S. MOORE 
Executive Vice-President 
LEO N. SHAW 
Executive Vice-President and Manager 
Overseas Division 
ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Executive Vice-President 
GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President and Cashier 
RALPH H. THOMSON 
Comptroller 
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Best Ever 


For most of the nation’s large and 
medium-large banks 1955 was the best 
year ever from an operating earnings 
standpoint. NOE of 23 such banks 
from coast to coast (see table) aver- 
aged 14 per cent higher than in 1954. 


True, losses on security transactions 
partly (and in many cases, complete- 
ly) offset the increase in net operating 
earnings. But widespread tax-switch- 
ing during 1955 left most banks in an 
improved position taxwise and at the 
same time added to future earning 
power. 

Responsible for increased operating 

income were: 
e A greater volume of loans. At year’s 
end loans of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities were up 18 per 
cent from the end of 1954. (Security 
holdings, in contrast, were down 16 
per cent.) 


e Higher interest rates. Manufacturers 
Trust Co., for example, earned an 
average of 3.86 per cent on loans, 
compared with 3.72 per cent in 1954; 
on its security holdings Manufacturers 
earned an average of 2.29 per cent, 
vs. 2.07 per cent in 1954. 

e A larger volume of trust and foreign 
business, which resulted in improved 
commission and fee income. The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, for example, reports 
a 14 per cent increase in such income. 


Higher earnings were translated by 
most banks into increased dividend 
payouts. Even so, bank stocks as a 
group failed to keep pace with the 
general market. Bank stocks, as meas- 
ured by Merrill Lynch’s index, rose 
but 5 per cent during 1955, while Big 
Board stocks, as measured by SEC’s 
index, climbed 22 per cent. 


Shortage 

Each year Girard L. Spencer, part- 
ner and veteran analyst of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, estimates the prob- 
able supply of and demand for long- 
term investment funds. His forecast 
for 1956: A deficiency in the supply of 
long-term funds of $1.7 billion. ‘“This 
deficiency, however, should not be 
sufficiently large to put any serious 
strain on the commercial banking sys- 
tem if the banks are required to sup- 
ply part of the funds needed in the 
capital markets. The lack of supply 
of new investment funds is expected 
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to be felt largely in the early months 
of the year. Some easing of the short- 
age is likely to occur later.’ 


Society’s Subsidiary 

In 1939 Society for Savings in Cleve- 
land, largest mutual savings institu- 
tion in the U.S. outside New York and 
Philadelphia, began offering checking 
accounts and other commercial bank- 
ing services. As might be expected, 
Cleveland’s commercial banks took a 
dim view of this competition. Finally, 
in 1954, they succeeded in obtaining 
state legislation that forces Society for 
Savings to discontinue its commercial 
operations by this July 1. At the same 
time, however, Ohio mutuals were em- 
powered to set up commercial banking 
subsidiaries. And Society for Savings 
has done just that. 


Actually, the idea of a savings bank 
organizing and investing in a commer- 
cial bank is not new. More than 80 
years ago a comparable banking opera- 
tion was founded in Rhode Island, 
and similar situations still exist in 
New Hampshire and a few other 
states. 


Last month Society’s subsidiary 


Society National Bank of Cleveland— 
opened for business with a capitali- 
zation of $5 million, deposits of about 
$40 million. All capital stock of So- 
ciety National is owned by Society for 
Savings except for directors’ qualify- 
ing shares. 

President of the new bank is Mer- 
vin B. France, 54-year-old president 
of Society for Savings. Says he: “For 
Cleveland’s industry and business- 
men, Society National means more 
bank capital. Capital provides the 
base necessary for sound growth. 
Without capital, history has proved 
that venture can be labor without 
lasting accomplishment.” 


Oil Outlook 


The petroleum department of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank last month 
made some startling predictions about 
the future of the oil industry in the 
next decade. By 1965, said Petroleum 
Consultant Joseph E. Pogue and Vice 
President Kenneth E. Hill, demand for 
oil in the U.S. will reach an estimated 
level of 12.8 million barrels a day, an 
increase of 53 per cent over current 
consumption. And demand in the rest 
of the Free World will show an even 
greater rise of 104 per cent. 


To meet this demand, estimated 


1955 NET OPERATING EARNINGS 


Anglo California National Bank 
Bankers Trust Company 

Bank of America 

California Bank 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


Continental Illinois NB&T Company 


Detroit Bank 
First National Bank of Boston 

& Old Colony Trust Company 
First National Bank in Dallas 
First National City Bank of NY 

& City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Company 
Hanover Bank 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Irving Trust Company 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 
J. P. Morgan & Company 
Peoples First NB&T Co., Pittsburgh 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Seattle-First National Bank 


Per Share 
(Adjusted) 
1955 1954 


In Millions 
1955 1954 


$ 6.1 








The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1955 


Board of Directors 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


CuesseR M. CAMPBELL 
President, 
Tribune Company 
J. D. FarrINGTON 
President, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Company 
MARSHALL FIELD, Jr. 
Editor and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 
James B. ForGAN 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Wa tter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Homer J. LivincGsTon 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


BentLey G. McCLoup 
Banker 
Harry C. Murpuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

James F. Oates, JR. 
Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 

WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 
President, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL 


Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


Gicserr H. ScRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. Douc.tas STUART 
Director, 

Quaker Oats Company 
Louis WaRE 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
Joun P. Witson 
Wilson & Mcllivaine 


RosBert E. WILSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 

RosBert E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks Pe ‘ : - $ 680,977,525.26 
United States Government Obligations ‘ . ‘ 792, 397,000.85 
Other Bonds and Securities . é 156, 247,114.64 


Loans and Discounts 1,330,090, 158.77 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings ond Ad jaount Property) 1,441,687.81 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ; ‘ . 6,300, 000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Anceghenees . - 2,082, 737.53 
Interest Earned, not Collected . . ‘ 6,560, 994.84 
Other Assets . ‘ a. ‘ ‘ . ¥ 612,646.46 
$2,976, 709, 866.16 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . ‘ ‘ ‘é - $ 100,000,000.00 
Surplus. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 110,000, 000.00 
Undivided Profits ‘ . . ‘ 8,239, 470.76 
Discount Collected, but not ened r " ; i 3,147,394.80 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid é ‘ ‘ 2,000, 000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. ; 32, 471,631.29 
Liability Account of Acceptances . ‘ a 3,025, 278.42 
Time Deposits . $ 538,042,377.36 
Demand Deposits ; 1,976, 666,083.73 
Deposits of Public Funds 203,116,910.66 2,717,825,371.75 
Liabilities other than those above stated ‘ : ‘ 719.14 
$2,976, 709, 866.16 


United States Government obligations carried at $276,366,750.00 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Chase Manhattan, will require capital 
expenditures of $73.5 billion for the 
U.S., $41.5 billion for the Free Foreign 
World—a whopping $115 billion for 
the Free World as a whole. 


Top Level Changes 

eN. Baxter Jackson, 65, last month 
announced his retirement as chairman 
of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, the 
nation’s fifth largest bank (assets: 
$3.2 billion). Elected chairman and 
chief executive officer was Harold H. 
Helm, 55, president of the bank since 
1947. Gilbert H. Perkins, 59, formerly 
an executive vice president, became 
vice chairman. Isaac B. Grainger, 
60, also a former executive vice presi- 
dent, will succeed Mr. Helm as presi- 
dent. Mr. Jackson will remain active 
in the bank’s affairs as chairman of 
the executive committee. 


e Arthur T. Leonard, 61, was elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
City National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago (resources: $437 million). As 
chief executive officer he succeeds 
Philip R. Clarke, who recently an- 
nounced his retirement from the bank 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, January). A. R. 
Floreen, vice chairman of the board, 





CHEMICAL’S HELM & GRAINGER, CITY’S LEONARD, MARINE MIDLAND'S DIEFENDORF & SMITH 


was named chairman of the executive 
committee, and William H. Miller, 
senior vice president, was elected a 
director. 


e Charles H. Diefendorf, 65, relin- 
quished the presidency of The Marine 
Trust Co. of Western New York (lar- 
gest of the Marine Midland banks with 
resources of $715 million), became 
chairman of the bank’s executive com- 
mittee and its chief executive officer. 
He was succeeded as president by 
Francis A. Smith, 57, who moved up 
from executive vice president. Mr. 
Diefendorf also is chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
Marine Midland Corp. 


eA. G. McNeese, Jr., banker. 'awyer 
and oilman, was elected president of 
the $300-million-plus Bank of the 
Southwest (formerly Second National 
Bank of Houston). He will succeed 
L. R. Bryan, Jr., 63, who advanced to 
vice chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the executive committee. 


e Elliott McAllister, 57, stepped up 
from president to chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
The Bank of California (resources: 
$526 million). He was succeeded as 
president by Edwin E. Adams, 53, a 


veteran of 36 years with the bank and 
its executive vice president since 1950. 
eJohn F. Watlington, Jr., 44, was 
elected president and chief executive 
officer of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
of North Carolina (resources: $447 
million), succeeding Robert M. Hanes, 
65, president of the bank for 25 years 
and one-time president of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association. Archie K. 
Davis, formerly a senior vice presi- 
dent, was named chairman of the 
board, and Carlysle A. Bethel, also 
a former senior vice president and 
head of Wachovia’s trust department, 
was named vice chairman. 


e Harold Meidell moved up from ex- 
ecutive vice president to president of 
La Salle National Bank of Chicago 
(resources: $135 million), succeeding 
John C. Wright, who will continue as 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
cutive officer. Frank G. Price, head 
of the bank’s corporate trust division, 
was promoted to vice president. 

e John K. Thomson, 63, stepped up 
from president to chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
Union Bank of Commerce of Cleve- 
land (assets: $263 million). He was 
succeeded as president by Harry F. 





NEW PRESIDENTS McNEESE, ADAMS, WATLINGTON, MEIDELL, BURMESTER 
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You'll get quick agreement around the table on this! 


CERTAINLY, one of the most important 
decisions in any bank's modernization 
program is the bank vault door. Yet it’s 
probably the easiest on which to reach 
agreement. 

For one bank vault door has become vir- 
tually the symbol of the modern banking 
office to customers as well as_ bankers. 


It is, of course, the Mosler Century Vault 
Door, which was developed a little over 
two years ago by Mosler engineers and 
Henry Dreyfuss. Since then it has been 
the almost instinctive choice of the most 
forward-looking bank officials and archi- 


tects in America, and has inspired many to 
choose as its location the most conspicuous 
place in the Bank. For no other vault door 
made combines so uniquely a look of start- 
ling modern magnificence with a look 
of traditional security so impressive to cus- 
tomers. 


And, of course, no other vault door is a 
Mosler . . . the most famous and respected 
name in bank equipment for over a century. 


Would you like more information about this 
famous vault door? Write or wire The 
Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BM-2V, 320 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


NOTE The distinguished modern day gate inside 
the Century Vault Door, and how impressively 
the great bolts and intricate time-locks are 
shown. A wide diversity of distinctive archi- 
traves is available, to fit into your plans or those 
of your architect. 
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Burmester, 52, formerly senior vice 
president. George R. Herzog, 55, vice 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent, was named vice chairman of the 
board. 


Well Done 


One day last month in an office of 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, a group of in- 
vestment bankers met with represen- 
tatives of The Illinois State Toll High- 
way Commission. Purpose of the meet- 
ing: To complete the public offering 
of $415 million of Northern Illinois 
Toll Highway bonds, largest tax- 
exempt issue ever sold. 


Thus ended a long period of nego- 
tiation and litigation during which 
time some of the issues involved were 
decided in three appearances before 
the Supreme Court of the State of II- 
linois and once before the United 
States Supreme Court. The bonds 
were originally offered in October by 
a 565-member syndicate headed by 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. Continental Illinois 
acted as trustee of the issue. 

Three days after the wind-up of the 
Illinois Toll Road deal, another group 
of investment bankers met with rep- 
resentatives of The Ford Foundation 
in the offices of Detroit’s Manufac- 
turers National Bank. Charles R. 
Blyth, president of Blyth & Co., 
handed H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., presi- 
dent of Ford Foundation, a check for 
$642.6 million—and the largest cor- 
porate offering in history ‘came to a 
close. 

A record 722 underwriters through- 
out the U.S. had participated in the 
first public sale of Ford Motor Co. 
stock. Heading the syndicate were 
seven co-managers headed by Blyth & 
Co. and including the First Boston 
Corp., Goldman, Sachs & Co., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers, Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
and White, Weld & Co. Transfer 
agents for the 10.2-million-share issue 
are Manufacturers National and The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. 

Concluded Rowan Gaither as he ac- 
cepted the huge check from the under- 
writers: “I believe this accomplish- 
ment will become a shining chapter in 
the financial history of our country.” 


Wheeling & Dealing 


The fabulous Murchisons of Texas 
have entered the banking field in fast- 
growing Denver. Said a formal state- 
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CHARLES R. BLYTH, H. ROWAN GAITHER, WILLIAM R. MAYBERRY 


For financial history, a shining chapter. 


ment issued jointly last month by 
John Evans, president of The First 
National Bank of Denver, Eugene H. 
Adams, president of the International 
Trust Co., and by John D. Murchison 
and Clint Murchison, Jr.: 

“Subject to approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Denver and The Inter- 
national Trust Co. will be merged on 
or about January 1, 1958, under the 
name of The First National Bank & 
Trust Co. As of December 31, 1955, 
combined assets of the two institu- 





DEBT MANAGER KNEASS 
Call to Washington. 


tions were $283 million. Upon com- 
pletion of the proposed merger, the 
new First National Bank & Trust Co. 
will occupy the new 28-story Murchi- 
son Tower office building soon to be 
constructed by John D. and Clint 
Murchison, Jr. Thereafter, it will be 
known as The First National Bank & 
Trust Co. building. 


“Through an exchange of stock 
when the building is completed the 
bank will acquire ownership of the 
property through a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary and the Murchison brothers 
will acquire a substantial minority in- 
terest in the stock of the bank.” 


The Murchison family already in- 
cludes in its vast holdings substantial 
interests in six Texas banks. 


Big Job 


George B. Kneass, vice president of 
The Philadelphia National Bank, last 
month was appointed Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. His job: To 
assist Under Secretary W. Randolph 
Burgess in Treasury financing and 
debt management. The Philadelphia 
National executive succeeds Robert 
B. Blyth, who is returning to his form- 
‘er post with The National City Bank 
of Cleveland. 


George Kneass launched his bank- 
ing career in 1919 with Drexel & Co. 
of Philadelphia, moved to New York’s 
Guaranty Trust Co. in 1926. He 
joined Philadelphia National in 1934 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson Co. 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States Lines Company 


JOHN GEMMELL, JR. + 
Clyde Estates 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


EUGENE S. HOOPER 
Senior Vice President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & Lehigh Coal Co. 


WILLIAM G. RABE 


Chairman, Trust Committee 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
Chairman, The Home Insurance Company 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 
Chairman, National Dairy Products 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Co. 








MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1955 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due froin Banks $1,024,445,016 


U. S. Government Securities ee 769,017,430 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 

gages 73,436,461 
State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 174,412,576 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 4,511,700 
Other Securities 38,770,410 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 

SS Ste oe tls eee eke s 1,058,200,319 
a On oe te an Per ear e 22,310,553 
Banking Houses Lire aie eat chitas A 18,061,398 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 19,181,719 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources .. . 7,364,936 

$3,209,712,518 
LIABILITIES 
Capital (2,519,500 

shares—$20. par) $ 50,390,000 
MINN xl or-t hors. 215 ass 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits ..... 47,611,046 $ 198,001,046 
Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 

Interest, etc. 15,198,338 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1956 2,015,600 
Outstanding Acceptances 20,799,126 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills 16,491,324 
ee IIIS, ee ke es tee 1,045,369 
NIM Gece) Sy Sees ee Je orceiatval © ars 2,956,161,715 

$3,209,712,518 


United Stotes Government ond Other Securities carried of $110,000,660.53 cre pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by low. 


Member Federol Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MERGER PRINCIPLES ELKINS, KIRKLAND, BUTLER, ELKINS, JR. 


as manager of its investment advisory 
department and in 1942 was elected 
vice president in charge of the bank’s 
investment division. Mr. Kneass has 
for many years been a member of the 
Investment Bankers Association’s in- 
fluential Government Securities Com- 
mittee, which consults with the Treas- 
ury on financing problems, and served 
as chairman of the committee in 1950 
and 1951. 


Mighty Merger 

For many years First National Bank 
was oil-rich Houston’s largest bank. 
But it was passed in 1941 by Jesse 
Jones’ National Bank of Commerce, 
and a few years ago by fast-growing 
City National. Largely responsible for 
First National’s relative decline (it 
still boasts many of the Southwest’s 
best accounts) was its location, always 
an important consideration in Texas 
and other states that do not permit 
branch banking. At present, four of 
Houston’s “Big Five’’* are located in 
the city’s ‘‘new’’ financial district, 
which is several blocks removed from 
the former center; only First National 
remains in the old section. 


In 1953, it looked like First National 
was going to move in with Second 
National (now Bank of the South- 
west). Indeed, merger discussions were 
under way for more than a year. But 
the deal fell through. Later, a First 
National-National Bank of Commerce 
union was talked, but again nothing 
came of it. 


*National Bank of Commerce, City National, 
First National, Bank of the Southwest’ NA and 
Texas National. 
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Location, lending limits and civic pride. 


Last month, however, it became 
reasonably certain that First National 
was going to merge after all. The other 
principle in the merger: City National, 
which over the last ten years has rung 
up a thumping 224 per cent gain in 
resources. Under plans OK’d by di- 
rectors of both banks, the consolidated 
institution would be known as First 
City National Bank of Houston, oc- 
cupy City National’s modern sky- 
scraper. 

Location and lending limits are not 
the only factors behind this merger. 
It’s no secret that civic pride enters 
into it, too. Houston financial circles, 
quite naturally, would dearly love to 
cut down the long lead of Dallas’ big 
First and Republic Nationals. First 
City would have resources of more 
than $710 million, third in the South 
only to Republic’s $864 million and 





COSGRIFF & KELLER 
Into Idaho. 


First in Dallas’ $846 million. 

Top management of First City Na- 
tional would consist of James A. El- 
kins, 76, founder of City National in 
1924, senior chairman of the board; 
William Alexander Kirkland, 57, chair- 
man of the board; Preston Perkins 
Butler, 64, vice chairman, and James 
A. Elkins, Jr., 36, president. At pres- 
ent, the elder Elkins is chairman of 
City National and J. A. Elkins, Jr., 
is president. Messrs. Butler and Kirk- 
land are chairman and president, re- 
spectively, of First National. 


Battle? 


One day last month Walter E. Cos- 
griff, president of The Continental 
Bank & Trust Co. of Salt Lake City, 
announced the sale of three Idaho 
banks (combined resources: $44 mil- 
lion) to Transamerica Corp. A week 
later, George S. Eccles reported the 
acquisition by the Eccles brothers’ 
First Security Bank system of The 
Commercial Bank of Utah (assets: $20 
million). Immediately, rumors began 
to circulate in Intermountain financial 
circles of an impending battle between 
Transamerica and First Security. 

First Security now has total assets 
of $462 million, 65 banking offices in 
Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. Trans- 
america’s banking subsidiaries have 
total resources of about $2.5 billion, 
operations in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico and now Idaho. Asked last 
month if Transamerica was negoti- 
ating with any Utah banks for opera- 
tions in Utah, Transamerica Vice 
President Oscar H. Keller replied: 
“Not at the moment.” 






































National Teller machines. 


80% OF THE BANK’S BUSINESS is at the commercial windows, and is handled by seven 


“Our 100% Cational System 
provides complete Audit Control 


...repays its cost many times over in savings!” 
—The Tradesmens Bank & Trust Company, Vineland, N. J. 


“In the last eight years our bank has 
Sees a considerable increase in 
volume in all departments,” writes 
Mr. Strang. ‘‘We are now using 19 
National Accounting Machines in 
handling the business of our seven- 
teen million dollar bank. 

‘“‘We have seven National Teller 


machines, seven Commercial Account ° 


Bookkeeping machines, three Proof 
machines, one Savings machine, and 
one Multiple-Duty Typewriter-Book- 
keeping machine. Since 80% of our 
business is handled at our commercial 
windows, one of the most important 
steps in our program of mechaniza- 
tion was the installation of seven 
National Teller machines 21% years 
ago. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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“Our 100% National System pro- 
vides our bank with the maximum in 
COMPLETE AUDIT CONTROL. 
We feel most confident that our com- 
plete NationalSystem pays for itself 
many times over during the life of 
the machines. These savings have 
been brought about through better 
utilization of valuable bank personnel 
and better audit control over all 
transactions. 

“The efficient performance of our 
Nationals has also been a big con- 
tributing factor to better customer 
relations and the rapid growth of 
our bank. We are pleased to recom- 
— a National System to any 

ank.”’ 





THE TRADESMENS BANK & TRUST COM- 
pany of Vineland, N. J., where a 
100% National System provides the 
maximum in complete audit control. 


How would you like to have audit control 
like this in your bank? A National System 
soon pays for itself out of the time and 
money it saves, then continues returning 
savings year after year as extra dividends. 
Why not have your nearby National rep- 
resentative show you how a National 
System can improve your banking opera- 
tion. Call him today. His number is listed 
in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


ieiniiaatins 
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New Member 


In 1953 the New York Stock Ex- 
change amended its constitution to 
make incorporated firms eligible for 
membership. Previously—from the 
time of its organization in 1792 until 
the constitution was changed—N YSE 
had restricted memberships to indi- 
viduals and partnerships. Last month 
Lee Higginson Corp., 108-year-old 
Wall Street investment banking firm, 
became the first prominent incorpo- 
rated underwriter to take advantage 
of the change, join the Big Board. 


Credit Confab 


At last month’s ABA National 
Credit Conference, a group of top ex- 
ecutives from banking and industry 
reported on the outlook in their re- 
spective fields. Highlights: 


e George S. Moore, chairman of 
ABA’s Credit Policy Commission and 
executive vice president of The First 
National City Bank of New York: I 
think the business climate in 1956 is 
going to be good and is going to re- 
quire more bank credit than did 1955, 
and that despite the intensification of 
competitive factors in many fields, 
business on the whole is going to have 
at least as good a year volume-wise 
and earnings-wise as in 1955. Overall, 
our own estimate is that bank loans 
will rise in 1956 to new high levels be- 
fore the end of the first quarter, but 
that forces that will operate for the 
balance of the year will flatten out the 
loan curve and result in a less than 
seasonal increase next fall. I would be 





ROY L. REIERSON 
Rates and yields. 
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surprised if loan levels by the end of 
1956 are much above the levels which 
will be reached in the first quarter. I 
think this estimate is a conservative 
one and that, in any event, our 1956 
loans will average well above 1955 and 
that our interest earnings will be sub- 
stantially higher than in 1955 even if 
the fourth quarter does prove disap- 
pointing in both respects. 


e Fred F. Florence, president of ABA 
and president of Republic National 
Bank of Dallas: The years ahead 
promise to be years of tremendous ad- 
vance in technology and science. They 
will be years in which business men 
and bankers will require much greater 
technical knowledge. From the view- 
point of banking, the quality of credit 





KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
Liquidity ideas. 


will be materially influenced by the 
extent to which our credit operations 
are adapted to economic usefulness 
and by our preparation through sound 
knowledge for meeting the needs of 
our growing economy. However, eco- 
nomic growth will not eliminate the 
problem of mismanaged or deterio- 
rating businesses. 


e Theodore V. Houser, chairman of 
the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co.: 
At the end of December, Sears had 
credit outstanding of more than $920 
million. It is quite possible that during 
the next six months we will see a con- 
sumer debt pay-off much closer to new 
debt incurred, and approaching a bal- 
anced condition, initiated voluntarily 
by consumers themselves. Govern- 
ment controls should await the out- 


GEORGE S. MOORE 


Loan levels. 


come of such voluntary actions on the 
part of banks and businessmen in their 
dealings with these matters as well as 
on the part of consumers as a whole. 


e Kenneth V. Zwiener, president of 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank: If our 
economy continues to grow at the rate 
indicated by many of the optimistic 
long range forecasts, will the banking 
system be able to take care of the cred- 
it needs of our country? I am sure 
that a careful study of the factors in- 
volved in answering this question 
show that we have the necessary capi- 
tal resources, the required flexibility 
of our monetary system, and the gold 
base to expand credit. However, with 
such growth, you may be called upon 
to lend an increasing percentage of our 
deposits; and our ideas of liquidity 
may have to be revised. 

e Roy L. Reierson, vice president and 
economist of Bankers Trust Co.: The 
demand-supply situation in the long- 
term credit markets suggests that the 
rise in bond yields in this business up- 
turn has been generally completed, 
and that fluctuations for some time 
ahead will be limited to a fairly nar- 
row range. However, it is difficult to 
foresee any strong and sustained firm- 
ing of bond prices for the time being. 
Under a flexible Federal Reserve poli- 
cy, we must expect fairly wide fluc- 
tuations in short-term interest rates. 
If, as seems reasonable, the odds are 
against any intensification of credit 
restraint over the near future, one may 
venture the guess that money rates 


are near their high points for 1956 and 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 
Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 
Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 
President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Managing Owner, Borland 
Properties 

CHAMP CARRY 

President, Pullman Incorporated 


ALFRED COWLES 
Cowles Properties 


D. A. CRAWFORD 
Director, Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy 
Packing Company 

JOHN F. CUNEO 

President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 
CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. 
President, Allstate Insurance Company 
LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
Director, General Motors 
Corporation 

CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
WILLIAM A. HEWITT 
President, Deere & Company 
JOHN HOLMES 

Chairman of Board 

Swift & Company 

THEODORE V. HOUSER 
Chairman of the Board 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
PETER V. MOULDER 
Executive Vice President 
International Harvester Company 
H. A. SCANDRETT 

Railroad Executive, retired 
FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Banker 


HERMAN WALDECK 
Banker 
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Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks............... $ 651,653,605.07 
United States Government Obligations... 862,980,808.40 
Other Bonds and Securities.............. 190,185,098.02 
DOTS OIG DCOUMEG . 65 cc oc cc ccccccccces 1,010,833,075.37 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.......... . 6,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 1,290,631.41 
Income Accrued but Not Collected....... 8,323,616.38 
Banking House....... Helehacstkekee <i 7,800,000.00 

$2,739,066,834.65 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits..... ee ee a ae un oe wewtil $2,473,593,376.34 
EES id cntnn ine 6ee0edabndacdaee 1,415,255.91 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. 17,421,307.19 
Reserve for Contingencies...........+e0- 18,105,362.41 
Income Collected but Not Earned....... ‘ 2,126,375.11 
Capital Stock (2,250,000 shares. Par value $33) seeee a 75,000,000.00 
ici cetsend ean eesen a skeen seeee  125,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits........cccsccssees ‘nus 26,405,157.69 

$2,739,066,834.65 


United States Government obligations carried at $215,415,993.58 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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1e Issues in Washington... | 





Issues of major interest to the financial fraternity now shape up like this: 

*Bank holding company control. The Senate Banking Committee is adding final 
touches to the Robertson-Bricker-Bennett bill. Floor consideration is expected 
late this month or in March. 

Should the Robertson bill pass the Senate, wide differences between it and 
the House=-passed Spence bill would remain to be worked out by a conference 
committee of the two houses. 

The Spence bill, which is pushed by the Independents, would crack down hard 
on holding company expansion. The Senate version is less stringent, more in line 
with the ideas of the Fed, the Comptroller and ABA. 

Outlook for bank holding company legislation still is very uncertain. 


*Bank merger control. The House Judiciary Committee last session reported 
out the Celler bill in spite of opposition from ABA, the Comptroller. FDIC and 
state banking authorities. This bill would extend the application of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act to bank mergers achieved by the acquisition of assets (as distinct 
from stock acquisition, which already is covered under the act). 

This month the bill passed the house. No sign yet of any Senate action. 


*Standby consumer credit control. In his Economic Report to Congress last 
month, President Eisenhower recommended a study of consumer instalment credit 
with a view to restoring standby controls. 

One or both banking committees may hold hearings on the subject. But 
Congress will go slow in voting controls. 


*Regulation of unlisted securities. The Fulbright bill to tighten SEC 
regulation of over-the-counter securities has been delayed pending an analysis of 
1,500 questionnaires sent to unlisted companies. Once that's completed the Senate 
Banking Committee plans fast action. Committee also is studying the impact of 
institutional investment on the stock market. 

*Cumulative voting. The Senate-passed bill to make cumulative voting 
optional for national banks stands no better than a 50-50 chance of getting 
through the House. Bill has Treasury, Comptroller and ABA backing, but Democratic 
liberals are opposed. 

*Revenue bond underwriting. The Bricker and Capehart-Long bills to permit 
commercial banks to underwrite and deal in revenue bonds face rough opposition 
from IBA, which is sharply split with ABA on this. Odds are against enactment 
this session, though Banking Committee hearings are possible. 


Fannie May has come up with a new mortgage repurchase plan. Under the plan, 
holders of acceptable mortgages can raise immediate cash by selling to FNMA with 
@ nine-month option to repurchase the same mortgage at the same price, 
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he modern MICRO-TWIN belongiin 


The marvelous Micro-Twin combines recording and reading in one low-cost u 





Burroughs now offers the low-¢ 
answer to your every microfil 

need. It’s the Micro-Twin Recor H 
Reader... the only truly up-todg — 
Microfilm Recorder and Reag Fé 
that performs both operations iq T! 
single unit. ca 


The Recorder photographs (in greaj It 
reduced and unalterable form) aj 5 
document you want preserved. yc 
Reader projects these develop A 
images distinctly in their origih — 
size. You simply turn a knob to 

vert from recording to readi 

and back again. 


That means the Micro-Twin 
perform, with one unit, two inv: 
able functions for your bank— 
recording, filing and _ storing 
thousands of essential papers in} 
very small space, and the reprodi 
tion of any of these documents wh} 
you need them for information | 
verification. 

Best of all, the Micro-Twin cos 
surprisingly little, and the opera 
ing expenses are lower than yi 
would ever imagine. 





Facsimile prints can be made easily— 
without a dark room. 


High-speed feeding is automatic with the op- 
tional Acro-Feeder. 


Exclusive indexing meter locates desired Automatic endorser is available as a time- 
items quickly and easily. saving accessory. 
Choice of lenses—37 to 1 or 24 to 1 Gone) 
reduction ratios are offered. (=) 
NS 


Peer so sear pen nt ONT me OEE OES!  TEREER POR IN  mser m - pepe - PR OMEN TOE MN OT EOS TRIBE 
one 8 ox Loe ee - “S ¥ : ys oot 
bees 





Bie 


Low-cost filming handles 77 checks for one 
cent, including processing. 
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olin your bank—and it costs so little! 
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Separate Readers and Recorders are also available 


Model 205 Recorder 


Here is the Micro-Twin without the Reader 
—ideal for banks which require separate 
Recorders. 


The 205 Recorder will record as fast as you 
can feed it, either by hand or automatically. 
It photographs records front and back 
simultaneously or one side only, whichever 
you prefer. 


And it’s compact and easy to move about 
—just 32” wide, 23” deep. 


For a free demonstration of how Burroughs microfilming can save money for your 


bank . . . from its low initial cost, through years of protection and economy, call our 
nearest branch office, listed in your phone book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


“Burroughs” and * Micro-Twin” are trade-marks. 


Model 206 Reader 


If your bank needs extra Readers to handle 
microfilm reference, the Burroughs 206 
Reader is the ideal solution. 


Only 16 pounds, it weighs less than most 
portable typewriters, and takes up less 
than a square foot of surface space. 


It projects 8-, 16- or 35-mm. film without 
changing the lens or film guide. The image 
can be turned in any position on the 
Reader screen. 






Bells Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
























SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Burroughs 












THE HANOVER BANK 


TRUSTEES 





THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
President 
Mount Vernon-W oodberry Mills, Inc. 
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State and Municipal Securities 
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al 
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Central Banking Meets Some Challenges 


FEBRUARY 1956 


The great challenge of our times, says the Federal Reserve’s helmsman, is 
to prevent the recurrence of the zoom and crash sequence that has imperiled 
us in the past and could destroy us in the future; and the decisions of the market 
place are the only guideposts that may be relied upon to keep us on our course. 


By WILLIAM McCHESNEY: MARTIN 


Chairman of the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Y MOST compelling reason for 
being here is the fact (as Mr. 
MeNally stressed this morn- 

ing in his introductory remarks) that 
the essence of democracy is convoca- 
tions and assemblies and discussion 
groups such as this. I know that at 
times people say we have too many of 
them, but let us never forget that it is 
through meetings of this sort that we 
propel, maintain and further our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Whenever you come to a centennial 
celebration it is a temptation to look 
backward. That is why I am particu- 
larly pleased that your general theme 
has to do with opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities and the challenges of a 
changing world, which is essentially 
looking forward. Nevertheless, if we 
go back to 1856 a few things strike us. 


There is one which makes it ex- 
tremely appropriate for me to be with 
you today and to develop the theme 
which I am going to endeavor to point 
up in these extemporaneous remarks 
as simply, briefly and as informally as 
I can, namely, the role of money and 
credit policy in our general economic 
life and welfare. 


In 1856 Franklin Pierce was Presi- 
dent. By the end of the year Mr. 
Buchanan had been elected President. 
It was a time when Kansas was bleed- 
ing. It was a time when the Dred 
Seott decision was in the making. It 
was a time when a rising statesman in 
Illinois, Abraham Lincoln, had just re- 
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ceived 110 votes in the convention for 
Vice President of the United States. 


Unnoticed among these events was 
the birth, on December 28, 1856, of 
the progenitor of the Federal Reserve 
System, Woodrow Wilson. It seems to 
me appropriate on his centennial, as 
well as that of Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, (and in view of their associa- 
tion with banking and banking sta- 
tistics) to comment upon our econom- 
ic heritage which President Wilson 
did much to enrich. 


This morning we had a brilliant talk 
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about education, an inspiring talk, and 
I agree that education is crucial. The 
point on education that appeals to me 
the most is the one that is frequently 
made, that the truly educated man is 
the man who appreciates, who grasps, 
who understands, his intellectual in- 
heritance. No more clearly can that 
sentiment be developed, it seems to 
me, than in terms of our economic 
heritage. 

Too few of us realize how deeply im- 
bedded in the soil of our American 
democracy is our present institutional 
form of regulating the money supply, 
the Federal Reserve System. What do 
we mean by “regulating the money 
supply’? To me it is very clear as a 
picture. I think of the flow of money 
and credit as a stream, as a river, as 
a brook, flowing through the fields of 
commerce and business, watering the 
fields on either side without overflow- 
ing its banks and flooding them. 


I think of it-as a stream that has, 
when it is at its best, a little bit of 
ripple. It is a stream that from time 
to time must be utilized not by peo- 
ple sitting idly on the banks and dip- 
ping their hands in the water, expect- 
ing to get rich thereby, but by people 
recognizing its usefulness for truly 
productive purposes. 


Maintaining the flow of money in 
proper relation to economic needs is 
essentially a regulating process which, 
in terms of a managed currency, places 
an enormous power and enormous re- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The Introduction 





Participating in Rand McNally’s “Chicago Assembly” as chairman of its 
session on Banking, was Homer J. Livingston, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and immediate past president of the American Bankers 
Association. Following is his introduction of the principal speaker of the 
occasion, William McChesney Martin, Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


MONEtary and credit matters 

have had a long and check- 
ered history that runs like a thread 
through man’s recorded past. In 
the history and in the economic 
development of our own great na- 
tion, the role played by money 
and credit has been extremely im- 
portant. As a consequence, there 
has always been a continuing pub- 
lie interest in this.subject. 


Since 1932, for example, hardly 
a year has passed that monetary 
and credit matters have not been 
of major political significance. 
During the early days of the 
Roosevelt administration, which 
many of us will remember, we had 
sweeping changes in public finance 
and in fiscal policy. Later the war 
created monetary and fiscal prob- 
lems of staggering magnitude, 
while the postwar years have 
pegged bond prices with the ar- 
tificial interest rate structure and 
presented still other difficulties. 


Today, with business activity 
at record levels, and the resources 
of our nation fully employed, cred- 
it and monetary matters are again 
in the limelight. 


The focal point of this public 
attention is the Federal Reserve 
System or, to put it more pre- 
cisely, using the statutory defi- 
nition, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Broadly speaking, the Board is 
charged with the responsibility of 
“fostering an orderly economic 
growth and a stable dollar.’’ To 
discharge these responsibilities is 
indeed a formidable assignment. 
To do so when our economy is so 
delicately balanced at a high 
point as it is today, requires great 
skill and wisdom, keen insight, 
rare judgment. 


As Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, William McChesney Mar- 
tin heads an organization which 
has more financial power than 
any Official body in all of recorded 
history. Its operations affect each 
phase and sector of our economic 
life, including the cost and avail- 
ability of credit, the interest 
charges on the national debt, the 
prices of government and other 
securities and, indeed, the level of 
business and employment across 
the entire nation. 


Bill Martin brings to this post 
a degree of human skill which has 
gained him the respect of bank- 
ers, businessmen, statesmen and 
scholars everywhere throughout 
the world. While only 48 years 
old, he has had wide experience 
in both business and government. 


After his graduation from Yale 
in 1928, Mr. Martin served for a 
while in the Examination Depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. In 1929 he joined the 
brokerage and investment bank- 
ing firm of A. G. Edwards & Son, 
and in 1931 he was made partner 
for the purpose of operating their 
membership on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He 
was a member of the Exchange 
from 1931 to 1938, a Governor 
from 1935 to 1938, and was Sec- 
retary of the Conway Committee 
to reorganize the Exchange in 
1937 and 1938. 


In the latter year, 1938, he be- 
came Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Exchange, and 
two months later was elected as 
President. Bill was then only 31 
years old, but he had the reputa- 
tion of knowing more about the 
operations of the stock market 
than most men who had spent 


their entire lives in that field. 


When the war came, Bill joined 
the Army as a private and worked 
his way up through the ranks to 
Sergeant and Lieutenant, and 
emerged in 1946 as a full Colonel. 
During his Army career he served 
as Assistant to the Executive of 
the Munitions Assignments Board 
and also as Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive of the President’s Soviet 
Protocol Committee. 


After coming out of uniform, 
Bill became President and later 
Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank. In 1949 he was made As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
for International Finance. He also 
became United States Executive 
Director of the InternationalBank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 


While Bill was connected with 
the Treasury he had a major part 
in working out the famous accord 
of March 1951 between the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve. A 
few weeks later, indeed, President 
Truman appointed him Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
he was reappointed to that im- 
portant post by President Eisen- 
hower for another four-year term 
last March. 


Under Chairman Martin’s lead- 
ship the Federal Reserve has 
successfully negotiated the dif- 
ficult transition from the era of 
pegged rates to a policy of free 
and flexible money markets. The 
nation is indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing this gifted man guiding its 
monetary affairs at this time. 

It is a pleasure to present to the 
Chicago Assembly the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Mr. Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin. 
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sponsibility upon the agency that is 
charged therewith, so much power and 
so much responsibility that it is dif- 
ficult and sometimes disheartening to 
realize how little this is recognized by 
the public at large and even by our 
banking community. 


When the Federal Reserve Act was 
established it was widely opposed by 
bankers and by business men. I don’t 
think that is any reflection on the 
bankers and business men of the time. 
Quite the reverse. In moving to a 
managed currency, we were altering 
one of the most important tenets of 
our early days. 


Wanted Minimum of Government 


Throughout our history, there has 
been an evolution of this instru- 
mentality of money and credit. Recall 
for a moment the first bank of the 
United States, where the directorate 
refused to permit government partici- 
pation at all in 1791, and the second 
bank of the United States in 1811, 
where after long debate and fiery dis- 
course about dangers of government 
interference with private activity there 
was permitted to be appointed by the 
government just a few directors. When 
we think of that evolution during the 
period, we realize that our forefathers 
understood very clearly in this coun- 
try what tyranny and despotism were. 
They understood particularly clipping 
of the coins, because they had brought 
to America memories of suffering from 
this form of debasement of money. 
They understood what cotld happen 
to the currency, and therefore they 
were zealously guarding that right. 


How does it happen that after the 
Sub-Treasury era of 1856 we gradually 
come to the point where we turn power 
over this money supply, this flow of 
money and credit, to a government 
agency, and how do we turn it over? 
It came about because of a series of 
panics culminating in the Panic of 
1907, when gradually it was recog- 
nized that money tended to disappear 
when it was most needed, and to he 
most available when it was least 
needed. 


Finally the American people decided 
that the consequences of an unregu- 
lated money system. were too severe 
to be endured, and that therefore a 
step should be taken to place in some 
instrumentality the power (albeit 
there were risks in placing that power 
there) to endeavor to control this. 


The instrumentality chosen was the 
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Federal Reserve System. I like to em- 
phasize the word “‘System’’ because it 
seems to me that that is what our eco- 
nomic evolution called for. It is a 
unique American political institution 
in that sense. It is a regional system, 
not made up of a single bank with 
many branches, as the Bank of Eng- 
land or the Bank of France, but one 
with twelve regional banks, twenty- 
four branches and 250 directors around 
the country, coordinated by a single 
governing body in Washington. 

This was the method by which we 








attempted to merge public and private 
interests, recognizing the need, accept- 
ing the risk, and endeavoring to pre- 
serve for the people a portion of their 
heritage. This has not always been 
preserved as well as it might be. It 
seems to me that in the Banking Act 
of 1935 perhaps we took something of 
a step backward; but nevertheless the 
important point is that the banks of 
the country do not own the Federal 
Reserve System in terms of proprietor- 
ship, although they are given a meth- 
od of participation in their government 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
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Cash and. Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities......... 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 


“ —- Other Bonds ond Securities. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
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Loans Guaranteed by Commodity Credit Corporation ies 
Customers’ Liability Acc't Letters of Credit Executed 


Bank Premises: Main Office. 
: Bank Premises: Branches..................... 
Agee Accrued Interest Receivable... 
Be Other Assets Nicci 
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LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value, $10 per Share) 


Surplus... 
; Undivided Profits. 
*  — Reserve for Taxes... 
i Unearned Discount . 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1956... 


: 
; Bf Letters of Credit Executed for Customers 


-$ 67,002,805.88 
43,992,771.37 
17,984,009.73 

269,644.00 

, 540,000.00 
119,246,626.20 
7,775,334.26 
593,465.01 
795,000.00 
1,065,000.00 
501,212.67 
121,056.89 






















$259,886,926.01 


$ 6,000,000.00 
. 12,000,000.00 
3,722.662.63 
842,697.53 
1,302,944.50 
210,000.00 
593,465.01 

.. 235,215,156.34 


$259,886,926.01 





through the Federal Reserve Bank di- 
rectorships, six of which they, as 
stockholders, fill by election. The Fede- 
ral Reserve Board appoints the other 
three of the nine directors. You have a 
merging of the lending, the borrowing, 
and the public interest—all of it, of 
course, being public interest—in one 
entity that is endeavoring to keep the 
flow of money and credit as close to 
the needs and requirements of the 
people as it is possible for an institu- 
tion to do. 


That is a tall order to achieve, and 
it is one which the system has not al- 
ways succeeded in doing as effectively 
as it might, and not for one moment 
do I intend to imply that it is doing it 
as effectively as it might or should at 
the present time; but I do want to 
bring to your attention that in this 
trusteeship over money, a concept I 
like to use because it is clearer to me 
that way, we have a trust inden- 
ture, the Federal Reserve Act, ap- 
proved by the Congress, carried out 
by this trusteeship, which is kept as 
close to a merging of public and priv- 
ate interest as it is possible to do in 
a democracy, and therefore there is a 
responsibility upon bankers, business 
men and the public to share in this. If 
they fail to exercise that responsibility 
they are thereby ceding a portion of 
their rights just as much as they do 
when they do not vote at the polls. 


One of the great English statesmen, 
Mr. Disraeli, repeatedly said, ‘‘Indi- 
viduals may form communities, but it 
is institutions alone that make a na- 
tion.” I think those of us who stop and 
think will realize that the Federal Re- 
serve System is such an institution, 
and that today it stands in the fore- 
front of the bulwarks of the free pri- 
vate enterprise economy, and should 
be recognized as such. 


So much for the institution. Now, a 
word about concepts. 


Free Markets Are Basic 


It is difficult, I think, to get people 
to see how important basic concepts 
are when it comes to administration, 
particularly of a government agency 
and the Federal Reserve Board is 
clearly government, whereas the Fede- 
ral Reserve banks are quasi-govern- 
ment. 


What is the basic concept out of 
which this evolves? It seems to me 
clear that it had its roots in the free 
market system. It has become very 
popular in recent years to make fun of 
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free markets. I went through a period 
in Washington when people declaimed 
at great length under the stress of war 
that that was just classical econom- 
ics, and there is no such thing as free 
markets. Everything was put in ex- 
tremes. Exchange rates were no good; 
tariffs had no influence; interest rates 
had no part, and the international 
price mechanism would never again 
play a real part in our economy. 

Now, in essence, it seems to me, re- 
lated to our democracy, the market 
system means that, by and large, over 
a period of time, barring war and un- 
usual circumstances, the decisions of 
the marketplace will be better, clearer, 
more impersonal and more useful than 
will be the decisions of any Secretary 
of the Treasury or any Federal Re- 
serve Board or any group of bankers 
or the directors of any company or 
combine, and that that is something 
we should never lose sight of in our 
evaluation of the extent and useful- 
ness of the free market concept. 


I have read and read again John 
Maynard Keynes’ “Treatise on Mon- 
ey’, and underlined point after point 
in it, and have been startlingly struck 
by the absence of recognition of the 
part that a free market plays in mon- 
ey and credit. Money and credit, that 
is, money in our pockets and check 
money in the bank, which are our me- 
dia of exchange, can function properly 
as a standard of value and a common 
method of exchanging goods, only if 
the dollar rests firmly upon the basis 
of the confidence of the community in 
its integrity. That integrity is some- 
thing that must resolve around the 
market process like everything else, 
unless we are to destroy the market 
process itself. 

I hope that in the next ten or fifteen 
years the educators who were here this 
morning, and who are in our colleges 
and universities, will develop more stu- 
dents of money and credit than we 
have had in recent years, because I 
think we know far too little about its 
effects. We don’t realize, when we are 
tinkering with the wires, as we should 
realize, how limited we are in our 
knowledge, and we have a great many 
misconceptions and a great many ta- 
boos in the use of money. We flaunt 
phrases like ‘‘Money should be our ser- 
vant and not our master,” and we fre- 
quently don’t really understand what 
we are talking about. I believe we need 
a renaissance of the study of money 
and banking and its relationship to 
commerce generally. It may be that 





one has begun even now, all over the 
world. 


It was extremely interesting, at th 
last meeting of the International Ban!- 
and Monetary Fund, to note how in 
the past ten years the finance minis 
ters and the central bankers of most o! 
the countries of the free world have 
come to have more of an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the role of 
money and credit policy in their af- 
fairs than heretofore. It is perfectly 
obvious that the emphasis in 1955 was 
on inflation. 


Ten years ago the emphasis would 
not have been on inflation, and also 
there would have been a strong ab- 
sence of understanding of what infla- 
tion does to an economy, and of why 
it should be avoided. We would have 
been beset by people who said, “A 
little bit of inflation is a good thing”’ 
some three or five years ago. We would 
have been beset by the people who be- 
lieve that inflation will produce full 
employment or high levels of employ- 
ment. 


Inflation Leads to Deflation 


I think that the last ten years have 
awakened a great many people in all 
parts of the world to a recognition of 
the fact that inflation must be shunned 
like the devil because it always leads 
to deflation—that inflation, whenever 
it creates jobs, does it on a temporary 
basis, and that eventually it under- 
mines the soundness and the basis of 
the very jobs which all of us are de- 
pendent upon. In other words, to put 
it in concrete terms, inflation will lead 
two people being unemployed at a lat- 
er date, where there would have been 
only one person unemployed if we had 
not pursued an inflationary policy. 


I believe there has come to be a 
recognition in the last few years of how 
inflation fits into our political think- 
ing. I had an illustration in the last 
year that interested me, and which I 
share with you. An official of a small 
community was very much distressed 
because the interest rate on sewer is- 
sues went up, and he berated me 
roundly for having permitted supply 
and demand in the money markets to 
be reflected in higher interest rates. 


He said, “You should be discharged 
from office for this!’’ 


I made quite an investigation of this 
little incident and I found that money 
was available in this community; the 
essential difference was that the mon- 
ey could be had at 27% per cent instead 
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ASSETS 


Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. 
Securities Issued or Under- 
written by U. S. Govern- 
ment Agencies. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities ....... 


Loans: 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
| or its Agencies ...... 
Loans Secured by U.S. Govern- 
ment Securities ...... 
Crar Sees. 6 05s a 0 0 





Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ..... 
Conventional First Mortgages 
on Real Estate. ...... 


Banking Houses. ....... 
Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding. . . 
Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets . 1.2. ss vee 


Deposits ° 

Taxes and Other Expenses + 7 
Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1956 . 
Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Nn ok eran 
Other Liabilities. ....... 
Total Liabilities... ... 


| Surplus... eee 
Undivided Profits KM 8a Oe 
Total Capital Accounts. . . 


Total Liabilities and 


$55,350,370. 
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Cash and Due from Banks ... $ 


IRvING TRUST COMPANY 
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395,422,004 


23,150,178 


3,150,000 
9.845.796 


431,567,978 


$6,055,337 


7,019,956 


630,457,233 
723,532,526 
21,007,938 


1,936,883 
22,944,821 


16,947,737 


25,297,562 


5,893,001 


Total Assets. ..... . . $1,733,100,505 


LIABILITIES 
$1,558,167,779 


11,987,684. 
2,500,000 


27,589,533 


6,423,877 


1,606,668,873 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (5,000,000 shares—$10 par) 50,000,000 
55,000,000 
21,431,632 


126,431,632 


Capital Accounts... . $1,733, 100,505 





U.S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law amounted to 
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of 234 per cent as had been true be- 
fore. 


What essentially is the meaning of 
that? I tried to put it as best I could 
to this individual. I said, “In a free 
society you have a perfect right to try 
to remove me, and for that I respect 
you. But let me point out to you that 
you should also teJl your voters that 
they should make a choice between 
whether they should have their cur- 
rency depreciated in order to make it 
possible for you to get your sewer mon- 
ey at 234 per cent, or whether they 
would rather have the purchasing pow- 


er of their money maintained and pay 
2% per cent for this particular sewer 
issue.” 

The objective and purpose of cen- 
tral bank policy should be to see that 
money is always available, but that 
the price of money is not maintained 
at fixed and artificial levels. 

It is that concept of the free market 
that we are constantly dealing with 
over the years in our economy. We 
had some of it in the new capitalism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. We had a good 
bit of it in the new freedom of Wood- 
row Wilson. We had a good bit of it in 


If figures could talk... 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1955 
Resources 


Cash and Due from Banks...... 
United States Government 


$ 35,288,53 


PINION saci ccicasdinctecoc 44,580,36 
State, Municipal, and Other 
INI is ic oksasisaiciesatenesas 8,897,63 


Loans and Discounts.............. 
Vault, Furniture, and Fixtures 
Other Resources..................060 


462,22 


44,923,464.38 % 


526,102.53 


$134,678,332.58 


these would speak of 
a strong, vigorous 
bank in the Loop with 
a the ability to handle 
% in stride the new and 
: unusual in every 
field of correspondent 


8.20 
banking. 

8.96 
They would tell you 
3.13 that the only limits to 


service and personal 
attention at LaSalle 
are set by the 
correspondent 


5.38 


Liabilities . 
iia himself... 
IRD siinsisabionniicionesiipes $127,933,597. it waa 

eR Ret octane 2,500,000.00 ~~ 0 "a if 
a 2,250,000.00 ig 
Undivided Profits.................... 962,456.27 it's important to 
Reserve Accounts...........00.005 272,493.66 him, it’s important 
( For Contingencies, Taxes, etc. ) 


Other Liabilities................0..... 


United States Government obligations and 


securities carried at $17,036,513.10 are pledged to 
secure public and trust deposits and for other pur- 


poses as required or permitted by law. 


m4 


FIELD 


__759,785.61 


$134,678,332.58 


to LaSalle. 


Doesn’t this sound 
like a bank you 
would like to have 
working for you 

in Chicago? A talk 
with LaSalle is a 
good way to start the 
New Year! 


La fille 


NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING 


other 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 
Complete Trust Services 


STate 2-5200 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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the early stages of the New Deal oi 
Franklin Roosevelt—a desire to re- 
turn to freer markets, subsequentl) 
distorted to a desire to control markets 
or strangle markets, which in my judg- 
ment is self-defeating, and harmful in 
itself. But nevertheless that is the 
course that these things usually run. 


The decision in 1951 to unpeg the 
government securities market was es- 
sentially a decision to return to the 
market some of the influence (not all 
of the influence, but some of it) that 
had been denied it for nearly ten years 
by government policy. And once we 
recognized that the forces of supply 
and demand were still operative, that 
they were with us just as is the law 
of gravity, we found that the credit 
mechanism once again became one of 
the flywheels on the governor of the 
economy, and that the business process 
of evaluating risk began to take place 

that insurance companies and oth- 
ers that had been acquiring mortgages 
by the bushel basket load without even 
looking at them, began to take a look 
as to whether they would prefer to 
take a loss on one security in order to 
get the higher return on the other—a 
very modest adjustment, but a clear 
demonstration that the market pro- 
cess with which we are working still 
plays a part and still has an impact. 


Post-Korean ‘“‘Binge’’ a Problem 


Now, from such a point, we come to 
an evaluation of the forces that are 
with us always and that stem from the 
fact that we are dealing with human 
nature and human beings in these situ- 
ations, and not with robots or steel 
girders. That is nowhere more defi- 
nitely true than in the field of money 
and credit. As was evident at the time 
of the post-Korean bulge, when all of 
the fears of wartime shortages were 
released and, regardless of what sort 
of controls you might have used, it 
was perfectly evident and apparent 
that you needed everything in the ar- 
senal to control the excitement and 
the waste that was going on—general 
controls, selective controls, every oth- 
er type of controls—that was the his- 
tory of the post-Korean “binge’’, if I 
may use that word. 


In the post-Korean binge we picked 
up, as you always do in a period of 
wild excitement, waste, extravagance, 
incompetence and inefficiency that had 
to be eliminated. The elimination of 
these distortions in a free economy al- 
ways brings about something that re- 
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minds us that this is an economy of 
loss as well as profit, of penalty as 
well as reward. 


I remember very clearly in the fall 
of 1958, when it was apparent that 
business was declining, the response oi 
an entrepreneur in New York, in a 
group that I met with, when I asked 
him how business was. Looking me. 
cleariy in the eye, he said, ‘Frankly, 
I don’t know.” 

I said, “What do you mean by 
that?” 


“Well,” he said, ‘I have so many 
things that are wrong in my own or- 
ganization that I ought to correct, that 
I don’t think it fair for me to evalu- 
ate business until I have corrected 
those mistakes in my organization 
which I know to be there at the pres- 
ent time.”’ 

I saw that man a year later. His 
business troubles had been corrected 
by some drastic changes in personnel 

painful, to be sure, but nevertheless 
long overdue. He had changed his cost 
accounting setup, and he told me after- 
wards, “You see, during the post- 
Korean period it was so easy, we 
didn’t have to exert any business man- 
agement in this company. Now I have 
had to face up to it. I think Iam ona 
sound basis, and if we have made 
progress in eliminating this type of 
thing I believe we are ready to go for- 
ward.” 


Some Correction Necessary 


No matter what the views of indi- 
viduals may be with respect to 1953, 
the early part of it, as to whether we 
were wise or unwise in the use of credit 
policy to restrain a bubble that was 
already on top of a boom, I leave with 
you the thought that, regardless of 
what the Federal Reserve or the Treas- 
ury had done, unless the government 
was to underwrite and perpetuate all 
this waste and inefficiency, some cor- 
rection had to be made, and it had to 
be made through the business process 
itself. 


If this matter of using inflation as 
a means of tooling up employment and 
maintaining our economy at levels that 
will continue to show records at the 
cash register every week and every 
month were possible, it would have 
been used long ago and there would not 
have been any changes in political poli- 
cies during the entire time. 

It was in the wake of corrections 
that we made the turn from the in- 
ventory recession of 1953-1954, and by 
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Banker and American Surety man 
team up to foil bandits 


Last week in a medium-sized bank, these 
two men—the banker at left and the 
\merican Surety Bank Protection Spe- 
cialist at right—sat down together to deal 
with one of the toughest problems con- 
fronting bankers today: How to protect 
the bank against the rising tide of crim- 
inal violence and embezzlement. 


A patient and painstaking analysis of the 
bank’s security measures uncovered a 
number of vulnerable points that could 
be corrected, and these were remedied on 
the spot. A check of the bank area used 
by the public disclosed good locations for 
“Hot Money Cards,’—printed warnings 
to any bandit “casing” the bank that iden- 
tifiab!le money is kept in all tellers’ cages. 
As an added measure of security, the 
American Surety man provided a supply of 


“Holdup Cards,” brief instructions which 
are posted inside tellers’ cages and other 
working areas telling employees what to 
do before, during and after a holdup. 

It was a routine day for the American 
Surety man. Next day, he was at another 
bank doing the same thing. It’s his job— 
just part of the service American Surety 
offers to all banks, free of charge. 

If you'd like a Bank Protection Specialist 
to visit your bank—or if you want some 
“Hot Money” and “Holdup” cards—just 
call your local American Surety Agent. 
He’s a neighbor of yours and he’ll be glad 
to arrange it for you. If you don’t know 
his name, write to us and we'll supply it 
promptly. Arerican Surety Company, 
Agency & Production Department, 100 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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AT BROAD AND 
CHESTNUT 


Famed illustrator Roy Doty’s 
picture gives you an idea 

of what things were like 
around here on January 16th. 
We add, very simply, 
“Whew!” 


We hope you'll be able to 

visit this new Main Office soon. 
It’s pretty special, 

we think, from the 

PNB Weathercaster up 

on top to the vault way down 
below. We'd like the chance 

to show it to you. 
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the latter part of 1954 it was perfectly 
apparent that the economy and the 
solid ingredients of growth in our econ- 
omy, which are still unlimited, were in 
a position to go forward. 


Generally speaking, we had a good 
year in 1955. I do not ignore the fact 
that our price stability has in part 
been at the expense of a decline in 
farm prices, while recently there has 
been an increase in industrial prices. 
I fully understand that. Nevertheless, 
the year 1955 was a good year because 
it showed what the unleashed strength 
of a free economy can be when it 
moves forward. 


Nevertheless, certain excesses are 
bound to creep in, and I think it is the 
role of the Federal Reserve, during 
such a period, to raise a warning flag. 
It cannot control the economy, but it 
should raise a warning flag and point 
out that these forces of supply and 
demand, these basic qualities, are still 
with us. We can’t take them over from 
business, but we can permit them to 
be reflected in the play of a free mon- 
ey market, and flexible money and 
credit policy requires that from time 
to time interest rates rise as well as 
fall. We do not try to make interest 
rates rise in order to reward bankers, 


motivation 
research... 


ho patronizes your bank? 
Who patronizes competing 
banks? Comparisons by age, 


income, sex, occupation, etc. 


hat services attract cus- 
tomers to a specific bank? 
What image has the public 


formed of your bank compared to 
others in the community? 


here is there sufficient 
new business potential for 
branches? Which services 
are most desired in the suburbs? 


hy do people bank where 
they do in your community?. 
For information on how mar- 


keting research can answer these 
questions, write: 


A. J. WOOD & COMPANY 
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nor do we try to make them fall in 
order to punish bankers. This flexi- 
bility is a part of the mechanics of a 
business system which is without par- 
allel the world over, and which is 
usually followed in most of the free 
countries of the world. 


I happen to have spent a few months 
in Moscow in 1941. I was over there 
on Lend-Lease, and I had a chance to 
watch their economy a little bit. I do 
not pose for a moment as an expert on 
Russian economics, but I think the 
most interesting factor was their total 
unwillingness to recognize that there 
was any mellowing or useful purpose 
in the forces of a free market. 


I tried hard to explain to Mr. Mi- 
koyan, one evening, that these Ameri- 
can jeeps that he was so pleased with, 
coming off the Lend-Lease lines and 
moving to the Russians in a steady 
stream that made their problem con- 
siderably less difficult, these jeeps 
which they admired were an example 
of what our country had achieved by 
using market processes, rather than 
dictation, to allocate resources. That 
was something that seemed to be al- 
most impossible for him to conceive. 
He told me on three separate occa- 
sions, “It sounds very good, but it is 
a luxury we can’t afford over here.” 
And I replied that in our country the 
market price was not a luxury we could 
afford but a necessity that we could 
not do without. 

So much for the free market. 

Following the 1953-1954 recession, 
we had to look at the facts as we saw 
them. What did you see in the early 
part of this year? You saw a wage 
cost rise which was signalized, of 
course, in the guaranteed annual wage 
or supplementary unemployment com- 
pensation, and which I think is more 
dramatic than the minimum wage law 
that is gradually coming into effect. 


We saw, generally speaking, high 
levels of employment. We saw record 
levels of consumer credit and mortgage 
credit. I am not commenting on 
whether they are too high or whether 
their terms are inappropriate; I don’t 
know enough really to do that. I mere- 
ly say that they deserve watching, and 
that you perhaps are better judges of 
this than the Federal Reserve Board. 

I merely point out that the Federal 
Reserve Board has no authority to 
control consumer credit or mortgage 
credit, though I personally have al- 
ways believed that it would be a de- 
sirable thing to have some selective 





controls if they can be a permanent 
part of the Federal Reserve Act and 
not a part of an emergency regulation, 
and if they could be administered as 
general controls are, not as alterna- 
tives but as supplements to genera! 
controls. Under certain circumstances 
they might be useful, but I doubt very 
much whether they would in any way 
obviate the necessity of regulating the 
general pool of credit with which we 
are most directly concerned. 

As the 1955 period went on we in- 
creased our discount rate some four 
times. These adjustments were made, 
insofar as it was possible to do so, in 
such a way as not to upset the com- 
munity but merely to let these rates 
serve as flags and indications of poli- 
cy, and to help serve as guideposts 
along the way. They are not signs of 
bad business—quite the reverse. They 
are signs of good business. 


I believe there is more understand- 
ing of this than there has been for 
some time. Let me just cite this in- 
stance: 


Must Minimize Fluctuations 


After we last raised the discount 
rate I was in New York and I visited 
the following morning with an enter- 
preneur I have known for twenty-five 
years, a very interesting and intelli- 
gent little fellow, but one who didn’t 
go through high school. He was read- 
ing in the New York Times that the 
discount rate had gone up. He knew 
me, and he stopped me and said, “I 
see you put the discount rate up yes- 
terday, Mr. Martin.” 

I paused and then said, ‘““Yes; what 
do you think of it?’ 

“Well,” he said, “Joe and I have 
been talking about it here. We have 
had the best business that we have 
had in the last twenty years at this 
particular stand, but we can see what 
you are trying to do. You are trying 
to prevent another 1929.” 


I thought, here is a fellow who has 
some appreciation of what our pur- 
pose and what our reasoning is. Not 
for one moment do I think we can con- 
trol the business cycle, but I do be- 
lieve that we must minimize the fluc- 
tuations of the business cycle. We must 
do our best to minimize them if our 
democracy is to be maintained. I think 
it behooves all of us to recognize that 
you cannot shift this responsibility 
regardless of your competitive pres- 
sures, whether in banks or business 
you can’t shift it off to the Treasury 
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1955 


Population ....... 94K 1,040,000 
Employment (Non-Agr 225,000 : 
Personal Income . Rm mT 
Retail Sales... . ee 





Crop Income. . : 260,000,000 
Livestock Income : 80,000,000 
Manufacturing Output . eR 
Mining Output...... RD Ty 
Tourist Expenditures . . APU TY 





1955 


Resources § $398,000,000 
Deposits i ! 363,000,000 
Loans eT em let) 


Capital Funds 0 24,000,000 
Noo ” VALLEY 


Stockholders ‘ 4,856 


No. of 
Employees PEE) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION-— December 31, 1955 


Resources Liabilities 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . $ 74,706,482.08 Deposits .... 3M bP dallas $362,883,654.70 


U.S.Government Bonds... . 83,095,249.98 Provision for Taxes, Interest, etc. 3,592,802.78 
Other Bonds and Securities. . . 33,423,920.72 Unearned Discount. ..... 4,147,725.13 


L Federally Insured or 
ae T  -53.313,733.93 +~=«sLettersofCredit. ..... ~. 1,407,901.34 


Other Loans and Discounts er 143,011,936.05 Other Liabilities ....... 1,479,290.39 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . 1,684,085.40 Capital Funds: 

Customers’ Liability on — ad 1,407,901.34 Capital . . . . $ 6,000,000.00 

Bank Buildings ...... . 4,806,876.38 15,000,000.00 


Furniture and Fixtures . . . . 1,482,617.15 Surplus . 
Other Meseurens. . 6 st 907,682.70 Retained Earnings  3,329,110.69 24,329,110.69 


TOTAL RESOURCES ... . . $397,840,485.03 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . $397,840,485.03 


Home Office: PHOENIX 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


a CT CUO 
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or the Federal Reserve or any other 
government agency. The government 
is not something separate and abstract 
with exclusive responsibilities. YOU 
are the government. 


I realize that to a great many peo- 
ple, probably some in this room, the 
thought that there is a market in gov- 
ernment securities apart from the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
seems far-fetched. I for one, don’t 
think so. There are still at the grass 
roots of this country forces which make 
up the money and credit pattern 
and which are not under the control 
of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve. Whenever the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve undertake to ignore 
those forces they will be riding for 
trouble, and they will be driven to a 
totalitarian form of handling the situ- 
ation. 


It is in the relationships derived 
from our economic heritage ahd 
through an institution such as the 
Federal Reserve that we try to bring 
perspective to the problems we are fac- 
ing. We have to try to help the com- 
munity recognize its responsibility. 
The opportunities and responsibilities 
in banking, as in business, are un- 


Tripp CO., INC. 


state 


limited. And if the responsibilities are 
extremely difficult, it is because the 
opportunities are so great. 


I say that the real challenge of the 
new times is how we face up to this 
problem of minimizing the impact of 
business cycles, even though we can- 
not eliminate them, and making what- 
ever adjustment we can on the basis 
of a general understanding of what our 
economic heritage is. 


In concluding my remarks, let me 
try to sum up for you, without en- 
deavoring to wave the flag at all, al- 
though I am very proud of that flag, 
what I believe to be the ingredients of 
the American way of life. 


The best system for our country is 
one with private property, free com- 
petitive enterprise and the profit mo- 
tive, operating in and around and 
through and with the forces of a free 
market as reflected in the price mech- 
anism. By and large, it will do more for 
the community than any other sys- 
tem, although our institutions must 
be modified from time to time on the 
principle of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, which is inherent in 
our form of Americanism and our form 
of American democracy. This system 
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will produce a higher standard of liv- 
ing than any other “ism” or any_other 
form of business development that has 
yet been foreseen or thought of by 
man. 

I can’t help but make the comment 
in closing that when I was in ‘college 
I came into contact with a very bril- 
liant and intelligent university pro- 
fessor who liked to make fun of the 
phrase, “‘the American way of life.” 
He referred to it as that “parrot 
phrase” that we trot out on the 4th of 
July occasions and that nobody can 
define and that nobody really believes 
in. It used to worry me a good deal. 
I have no hesitation in saying today 
that I believe he was completely 
wrong. I value the stimulating and 
provocative thinking that he injected 
into me, but as I have progressed 
through.the years I have come to think 
the glory of the American way of life 
is that it cannot be defined precisely. 
Yet in terms of these broad concepts 
it is very clear. If we will maintain 
and understand what this American 
heritage is, we can maintain an econ- 
omy in this country which will pre- 
serve freedom and a higher standard 
of living for our children for many 
years to come. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 











Continued credit restraint by the Federal Reserve is preventing any significant 
improvement in Government security prices. 

Fed authorities are unwilling to make credit more abundant and less expensive 
while inflationary dangers still lurk. 

Despite anticipated declines in home building and auto production, they are not 
yet convinced of a levelling-off in the economy. Among factors cited are strong 


contra-seasonal loan demand, rising construction costs and possible wage increases 
for labor. 





Through aggressive selling of bills in the open market, the Fed has more than 
offset the usual seasonal easing of credit. A high deficiency in net free reserves 
of member banks has been maintained. 

Many banks needing to meet enlarged demands of borrowers must choose between 
selling Treasuries at substantial discounts or accepting the relatively high dis- 
count rate. With the credit base effectively limited, new borrowing is discouraged. 

The Fed is alert to day-by-day business developments, however, and will ease 
credit promptly if there are clear signs the inflationary threat is ended. Business 
loans are being watched closely, as well as conditions in agriculture and key 
industries. 

Recent easing of mortgage credit was initiated by the executive branch of the 
Government and is inconsistent with Fed policy. This represents belief by some top 
advisers that credit should be eased somewhat, does not mark any change in Fed 
policy of restraint. 


No substantial improvement can occur in any sector of the Government securities 
market until there is a shift to easier credit conditions by Fed officials. 

Nevertheless, outlook for intermediate and longer-term bonds does not indicate 
a further significant price decline. Opinion is widespread that a 3 per cent long- 
term yield will appear attractive for a long time to come. 

Yields on bills and certificates will remain highly sensitive to changing credit 
conditions. With other short-term rates, they appear unlikely to go much above the 


recent 25-year high, may instead average out at a somewhat lower level for 
the year. 


Just as policies of the past eight months have flattened out the yield curve and 


in an abrupt drop in the highly volatile short-term rate. 


Treasury financing requirements will be smaller this year than in 1955. A 
cash surplus of $3 million is estimated for the calendar year. This means there 
should be some reduction in the net marketable debt. 

The surplus is not large enough to have a major depressing effect on the 
Government securities market. It should result, however, in fewer and smaller new 
borrowings by the Treasury. 

Little if any new borrowing will take place before Summer. Refundings in 1956, 
outside of bills and tax anticipation issues, total $33 billion. A modest offering 
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of long-term bonds is possible. The good reception accorded the $2.7 billion of 
long-terms offered last year proved there is a permanent investment demand for such 
issues, even in the face of rising business activity and borrowing. 

Bank holdings of Government obligations declined $7 billion in 1955 as 
increasing funds were needed to meet demands of borrowers. A similar occurrence 
is not likely this year, but it is equally unlikely that banks will add importantly 
to their portfolios or extend maturities in coming months. 


Good balance between supply and demand has contributed to a firmer, more 
confident municipal market. 

Inventories of dealers are lower than in most of the past year. The schedule 
of new issues is not unusually heavy, although full. Buying has been steady and 
more diversified, with banks reappearing as modest buyers of short-term obligations 
and corporations also displaying increased interest in shorter maturities. 








The $107 million Public Housing Authority bonds offered this month comprise the 
sixteenth such issue in the past five years. To date, almost $2 billion of the 
obligations have been sold. 

These most recent bonds represent indebtedness of 35 local housing authorities 
in 21 states and Hawaii. In the opinion of the Attorney General, the bonds are 
secured just as fully as direct obligations of the United States. 

Another major issue in February to test the market's resiliency is the $50 
million New York Thruways. These bonds carry a top rating. 

Indicating a good reception for the Thruways has been the steady performance 
of the $415 million Illinois Toll Road 3 3/4s since a favorable court decision 
authorizing delivery of the bonds. 

Other larger February issues are $5.5 million Harris County, Texas, general 
obligations, $4 million Anne Arundel County, Maryland, general obligations, $2.5 


million Lubbock, Texas, general obligations and $7.5 million Lubbock water revenue 
bonds. 





















Current outlook for municipal bond prices indicates stability, since the supply 
of new issues to be marketed will not be excessive and demand is consistent. 
sudden change in credit conditions would, 
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of course, alter prospects. 
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Latest Month Year 

Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) Report Earlier Earlier 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans......ceceeeee Hele $26.7 $22.1 
Loans to brokers and Gealers.cccccccccccccccccccsccccccces 205 2.9 2.5 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities......... 1.3 Led Let 
Real estate LoanSe.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccces 8e2 8.1 7.3 
NY BOM son nec. esntccdévscesscccdcascendedeccancocecacsse 210.8 10.2 8.2 
U.S. Government SeCUritiecs..ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccces S900 30.1 36.4 
Other securities. ccccccccvccccccccccccccccccccscccccccese Bef 8.3 8.9 

All Member Banks (in millions) 
PEC RCOR GOONS BOSSE UOR ccc ccccccccccesccecesacesceccceces S44 $ 601 $ 555 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve BankS..cccccccccccccsecscsess 999 583 401 

Yields (Moody's) 
Three=year TreaSury. cecccccccccccccscedeccceccececescccces S000 2.81 2.00 
Five~Voar TIGASUTY...ccccccsvcccrccrvcceseccvvccocecccscecese S010 2.90 2.36 
Ton=year TreaSUry..ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccese S080 2.88 2.59 
BBG MA OILOO 6.0.6. 0:6 006.6060 cccoodeasocnceseescsevescccceosee BOl 2.735 2.11 
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While we have vastly improved our facilities for deter- 


The Challenges of a Changing Economy 





mining present conditions and trends, says this noted econo- 
mist, the future remains unpredictable. So-called stabilizers 
haven't removed desire for profit and mass psychology as 
factors giving shape and direction to our economy. 


By WILLIAM R. BIGGS 


Chairman of the Board, Brookings Institute 


HESE observations will concern 
themselves with the opportuni- 
ties and challenges which face 

our economy as a whole, rather than 
those that relate solely to banking. 


One hundred years is a long time. 
In these days so full of great scien- 
tific discoveries, a year shows as many 
changes as five or ten years a century 
ago. A birthday is a time for celebra- 
tion and if we look back one hundred 
years, from the perspective of today, 
all of us in the United States have 
much to celebrate. We must marvel 
at how far we have gone and how 
greatly the environment in which we 
live has changed. 


In the economic field we know so 
much more about ourselves than we 
did a hundred years ago. The Bureau 
of the Census, the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and innumerable private 
economic research organizations tell 
us about ourselves until it seems as if 
we are continually looking into a mir- 
ror. But we must remember it is a 
mirror and by no means is it an in- 
fallible crystal ball. Our mass of eco- 
nomic facts shows us where werare and 
in what direction we are presently 
going, but not where we will be ten 
years from now or one year from now 
or even six months from now! 


We are told that our economy has 
built-in stabilizers that will prevent 
important future recessions in business 
and that we are traveling down a one- 
way street of prosperity and full em- 
ployment. We should look at all such 
statements with great suspicion. The 
facts of the matter are that human 
beings still are subject to mass psy- 
chology, that business men still ac- 
cumulate inventories and that con- 
sumers still buy items like automobiles 
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and household equipment in waves, 
rather than regularly. 


Furthermore, a major offset to the 
stabilizers is the fact that the further 
our standard of living rises above the 
subsistence level the more the con- 
sumer (that is all of us) can defer pur- 
chases at any given time. It is this 
deferring of purchases by consumers, 
like the liquidation of inventories by 
business men, which creates trouble 
for the economy. 

We have admittedly added good 
shock absorbers to our economic car, 
but the brakes and the accelerator and 
the steering wheel and the way we 
use them will still be the determining 
factors in avoiding dangerous colli- 
sions. We are fortunate indeed that 
we have in a position which involves 
great responsibility for our economic 
stability a man like William McChes- 
ney Martin, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of our Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. He has demonstrated, often and 
clearly, the courage and wisdom to 
steer wisely and to apply both the 
brakes and the accelerator without re- 
gard to political pressures of any kind. 

Our past success and progress and 
our current prosperity must not make 
us overconfident. Some of the very 
facts that make us so confident and 
are so often cited as assuring our 
further growth are a challenge in them- 
selves. Take, for instance, the pros- 
pective increase in population which 






statisticians agree is ahead of us. We 
now have over 165 million people and 
it is estimated that we may have about 
220 million twenty years from now. 


An increase in population can be 
most stimulating provided productivity 
is increased and provided the standard 
of living per capita is increased. In 
some countries in the past, however, 
an increase in population has meant 
quite the reverse;—it has meant the 
same or less to be divided among more. 
This may still be the outlook for the 
increase in population in other parts 
of the world. 


A Challenge in Population Shifts 


Another interesting thing about the 
increase in population is the fact that 
the Bureau of the Census estimates 
that the dependent groups, those which 
need aid and support — babies and 
youngsters and people over 65 years 
of age, are increasing much faster than 
the people of working age. The work- 
ing group, in other words the people 
from 14 to 64 years, increased only 
about 4% in the five years ended July 
1, 1955. In the same five year period 
children, those under fourteen, in- 
creased over 21% and people over 65 
increased over 16%. 

These figures indicate only too clear- 
ly that only a well organized society 
and a society whose working members 
are willing and able to work hard and 
productively can improve its standard 
of living under such conditions. 


A similar challenge is presented to 
us by the depletion of our natural re- 
sources. The President’s Materials 
Resources Board has estimated that 
in the next fifty years this country will 
become more and more dependent on 
raw materials from outside the country 
and will be less and less able to support 
itself from its own natural resources. 
This again indicates the great need for 
an increase in productivity and for 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A valued member of the Board of Directors of Rand McNally 
and Company is William R. Biggs, Chairman of the Board of the Brook- 
ings Institute, Washington, D. C., and a vice president of the Bank of 


New York. In view of his broad experience in the fields of banking and 
economics, we have asked Mr. Biggs for a statement of his views on Rand 
MeNally’s Centennial theme, the “‘Challenges of a Changing World,” as 
they relate to the roles played by government, capital and labor. 





scientific and inventive progress. Let 
us never forget that it is this great 
productive and inventive progress that 
has made this country great and we 
cannot blithely assume that it will con- 
tinue. We must make it continue and 
maintain the environment for it to con- 
tinue. We must educate our people to 
realize that progress in an economy 
does not come automatically. 


Productivity cannot be expected to 
increase, nor genius to blossom, if 
government constantly whittles away, 
by confiscatory taxation, the incen- 
tives to invest and to work. 


Capital must avoid monopolistic 
and restrictive practices and be prompt 
to let prices reflect cost and volume 
savings. These industry policies are 
those which have made our capitalistic 
society the most productive the world 
has ever seen. 


Real Wages Geared to Productivity 


Labor cannot expect to have its cake 
and eat it. It cannot expect its real 
wages to improve more than increases 
in productivity warrant. It cannot 
afford to fight labor-saving and cost- 
reducing machinery. 


Government, capital, labor and all 
of us thus will have to co-operate to 
bring about the environment necessary 
to stimulate hard work and genius. The 
functioning of our economic system 
since the war appears to indicate ade- 
quate incentives in many fields. We 
must however provide more adequate 
incentives in education if we are to 
attract any but the completely dedi- 


Kt doesn’t matter how large or small your 
account, City National is equipped with 
the services and personnel to assist you 
promptly and efficiently. Call on us, our 


facilities and experience are at your im- 


mediate disposal. 





City NATIONAL BANK 
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cated. We must find a way to attract 
more of our young men into engineer- 
ing and science if we are to stay ahead 
of the Communist world in these fields. 

Another challenge to us, assuming 
we have increased our productivity 
and increased our per capita wealth, 
will be the way we use our increase in 
overall national wealth. We shall only 
win in the great test between our sys- 
tem and the Communist system if we 
properly alfocate our increases in na- 
tional wealth. We must maintain a 
proper balance between resources de- 
voted to improving the standard of 
living in our own country and the re- 
sources needed to maintain completely 
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adequate protection for our own coun- 
try and the free world. 


We must also face up to the hard 
fact that part of our resources, for an 
indefinite time in the future, will have 
to be devoted to aid to the other free 
countries of the world in their attempt 
to improve their living standards. 


Surely a country which can afford 
to manufacture for its citizens nearly 
8 million passenger cars in a year can 
afford to spend whatever is necessary 
to protect its future and that of the 
Western World. 


These are some of the challenges 
which we, as a nation, must face. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason, based on our 
history, to feel that we will not suc- 
cessfully meet these challenges. We 
have however a deadly enemy in com- 
placency—be it in regard to our con- 
trol of the business cycle or our im- 
provement in the standard of living 
or our superiority over the Commun- 
ist world. 

On this hundredth anniversary of 
Rand MeNally in mid-century our 
country has reached maturity and ma- 
turity brings responsibility and the 
need for reappraising our objectives 
and our methods of reaching them. 
The greatest challenges are before us. 


Mutual Fund 
Bullish on Banks 


Wellington Fund, big ($490 million) 
open-end investment company, this 
month reported equity investments in 
the banking industry of about $20 
million, based on market value at 
year’s end. That compares with bank 
stock holdings of $15 million a year 
earlier. Some of the increase, of course, 
represented price appreciation during 
the year, but much of it represented 
new acquisitions. 


Other important common _ stock 
additions during 1955 were in the 
steel, building, chemical, glass, ma- 
chinery, railroad, railroad equipment 
and rubber industries. Wellington also 
added to its holdings of short-term 
Government’s, turnpike bonds and 
preferred stocks. 


All told, 14 bank stock were repre- 
sented in Wellington’s portfolio at the 
end of 1955. Largest holdings: 70,000 
shares of First National City Bank of 
New York, 40,000 shares of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 30,000 shares of 
Bankers Trust Co., 40,500 Trans- 
america Corp., 20,000 Northwest Ban- 
corp. and 20,070 National Bank of 
Detroit. 
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December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States 
Government Obligations . 
Public Housing 
Authority Obligations 
(Fully Guaranteed) . . 
State, County, and 
Municipal Bonds 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Bonds : 
Bills of Exchange and Cc ommodity Loans . 
Loans and Discounts . 
Income Accrued 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Banking House and Equipment . 
Other Assets . . . 


. + o . - 


$ 88,587,036.89 


4,845,850.48 
_— 5,140.38 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits . 
Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. . 
Deferred Income . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual 
Banks bare 
U. S. Government . 


- $ 22,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
4,544,893.72 


. 


- 


- $488,070,967.34 
273,547,927.17 
12,450,149.02 


$339,562,399.10 


112,348,027.75 
1,500,000.00 
3,522,227.27 
11,390,783.06 
362,054,715.53 
2,136,289.96 
5,182,599.84 
7,941,748.91 
129,950.57 


$845,768,741.99 


$ 54,544,893.72 
5,398,381.53 
4,679,551.26 
1,894,272.11 
5,182,599.84 


774,069,043.53 


$845,768,741.99 


For the 80th Straight Year 
Results Tell Us... 


the major difference between banks of 
today is the way people ‘are treated. 


fro Wort 


80 years of growth through service to people 
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LOUIE KIMPLE* 
President, Dixie Wax Paper Co. 
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Lufkin, Texas 
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Senior Vice President 
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Vice President, Robert E. McKee, 
General Contractor, Inc. 
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Chairman, Executive Committee 
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President, Central Engineering 
ond Supply Company 
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The Continental Supply Company 
HARRY S$. MOSS 
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WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neale & Company 
4. B. O'HARA 
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Dr. Pepper Company 
HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, Higginbotham-Peoristone 
Hardware Company 
G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitalic Battery Company, Inc. 
H. NEVILLE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer and 
Chemical Company 
A. F. PULLET® 
President Emeritus, 
Republic Insurance Company 
W. L. PREHN 
Investments 
HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF® 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Schoelikopf Compeny 
4. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 
Investments 
£. E. SHELTON 
President, Dallas Federal Sovings & 
Loan Association 
ARTHUR STAR*® 
Investments 
R. H. STEWART, JR. 
Investments 
4. C. TENISON* 
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ROGER L. TENNANT 
President, Pi-Do Corporation 
ARCH S$. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Worehouse Company, Lubbock, Tex. 
JACK C. VAUGHN* 
Oil Producer and Co-Owner 
Spartan Drilling Co. 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 
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JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, Southwestern Life 
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President 
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President, American Liberty Oil Co. 
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Farm Bureau Seeks 


Curtailed Production 
Expanded Markets 


Head of Nation’s largest farm organization outlines program endorsing soil bank 
plan and sundry other measures calculated to remove surpluses and bring about a 






condition of equilibrium between supply and demand; says “‘a return to high rigid 


HE effectiveness of price supports 
in assuring satisfactory farm in- 
come has been vastly exagger- 

ated. In the recurrent Congressional 

battle over price support policies, it 
has been easy to give them far more 
significance than they deserve. 


Actually, total farm income gene- 
rally goes up and down in direct pro- 
portion to total national income. One 
of the reasons we have the highest 
standard of living of any country in 
the world on the farms of the United 
States is that our total national econ- 
omy has prospered and the income per 
capita of all people in the United 
States has tended upward through the 
years. 


As we examine the last 25 years’ ex- 
perience with government pricing and 
control activities in agriculture, we 
find that the trend of net farm income 
has varied significantly from that of 
total national income in only two in- 
stances—once when OPA regulations 
drove farm income below the total na- 
tional income trend, and again during 
the last five years when net farm in- 
come went down while national in- 
come continued upward. 


At no time during this 24-year pe- - 


riod has any act of Congress resulted 
in a significant increase in farm income 
as compared with total national in- 
come. 


During the last five years, net farm 
income has gone down about 28 per 
cent. Gross farm income is down only 
about 11 per cent, but prices of non- 
farm goods which farmers buy have 
continued to go up. The result is a 
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President, American Farm Bureau Federation 





price supports would be a major disaster.” . 


By CHARLES B. SHUMAN 





serious cost-price squeeze. No one fac- 
tor can be singled out as the sole cause 
of the trouble, but it is clear that a 
great mistake was made in continuing 
wartime incentives to expand produc- 
tion long after there was any need for 
them. 


Farmers expanded their production 
more than one-third during the war 
in response to these incentives. After 
the war, when we should have been 
adjusting farm production to peace- 
time demand, we kept rigid price sup- 
ports at 90 per cent of parity for basic 
commodities (corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
tobacco and peanuts). 


The six basic commodities that have 
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been supported at 90 per cent or more 
have the most serious accumulation of 
surpluses with which to contend. 


If Congress had permitted the flexi- 
ble price support legislation to go into 
effect in 1949 as originally scheduled, 
it might have prevented the serious ac- 
cumulation of agricultural commodi- 
ties in government storage and the 
resulting depressing effect upon farm 
prices and income. 


The American Farm Bureau Fede- 
ration has favored flexible price 
supports since 1947. We firmly reite- 
rated that support at our annual meet- 
ing in December, 1955. 


Under this system levels of price 
support remain high with normal 
supply and go down to encourage in- 
creased consumption and decreased 
production of commodities which are 
in surplus. With reduction or elimina- 
tion of surpluses, supports rise to 
higher levels. 


We recognize, however, that the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses is now so great 
that no one remedy or panacea will 
bring about the correction of all our 
difficulties. 


The level of price support alone, 
whether on a fixed or flexible basis, 
cannot be expected to correct the situ- 
tion which now exists. We know, 
however, that a return to high rigid 
price supports would be a major dis- 
aster. 


Government farm programs, if they 
are to be successful, must encourage 
farmers to make the changes in their 
production patterns which consumers 
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demand and other economic conditions 
dictate. 

At our annual meeting, the voting 
delegates of the state Farm Bureaus 
set forth a detailed program to im- 
prove the net incomes of farm families 
by balancing total production with ef- 
fective demand for farm products. 
They also adopted plans for making 
the demand bigger through expansion 
of markets at home and abroad. 

These actions, which go to the root 
of our real problem in agriculture, cul- 
minated months of policy development 
study and discussion by farm families 
throughout the country. 

The delegates adopted a “‘soil bank”’ 
policy which proposes stockpiling fer- 
tility in the soil rather than storing 
surpluses in government bins. It calls 
for: 


1. Encouraging producers of controlled 
crops to underplant their allotments 
by (a) offering them full protection for 
their base histories for a period of 
years, and (b) allowing them to buy 
surplus government stocks equal to the 
normal production of the under- 
planted acreage at prices ‘‘which will 
encourage adequate participation.” 
These commodities would not be eligi- 
ble for further price supports, but 
purchasers could sell them in the open 
market. 


Rights of tenants would have to be 
protected under any legislation devel- 
oped in accordance with this section. 
And acres placed in the “soil bank” 
under its terms would be diverted to 
soil building crops or practices without 
additional compensation other than 
agricultural conservation payments. 
2. Encouraging all farmers to put acre- 
age from uncontrolled crops into the 
“soil bank’”’ in return for ‘‘reasonable’”’ 
payments from CCC stocks—based on 
the productive value of the land which 
is “‘banked.”’ Land “banked” in this 
way would be taken out of production 
for at least three years. Entire farms 
could be treated in this way if the 
rights of tenants are protected. 

3. Providing ACP payments for im- 
provement of land placed in the “soil 
bank” under either of the above rec- 
ommendations, and prohibiting any 
harvesting or grazing on this “soil 
bank” land. 

4. Requiring producers to put an acre- 
age of soil depleting cropland (a 
percentage of their acreage currently 
in supported crops) in the “‘soil bank’’ 
in order to get price support loans. But 
this provision does not apply to 1956 
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good year too... 


In the year past at Continental Bank we... 
Increased our total resources $6,913,863.67. 


Increased our surplus $100,000 
and added $306,913.88 to our reserves. 


Paid our 286 staff members a Christmas bonus 
totaling $105,000 and a mid-year “cost-of-living” bonus 
equal to one month’s salary. 


Earned from operations $627,728.34 (or $3.49 per share 
on 180,000 shares of common capital stock) after taxes. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









































































































































































































Nation’s Financial Editors 
Explore Bank Town, U.S.A. 


see an entire city as show window of bank design 


Twenty of the nation’s leading financial 
magazine editors gathered to inspect 
the newest ideas and techniques in 
financial building design at the recent 
Bank Town, U. S. A. Conference. 


J. B. Gander, president of Bank Build- 
ing Corporation, and top executives of 
his 400-man organization, took the 
newsmen on a Show-Me Tour of some 
of the firm’s 35 current projects in St. 
Louis. With budgets ranging from $15 
thousand to $6% million, these include 


major modernizations, new buildings 
on new sites, and strikingly unique 
motor banks. 


The company, world’s largest of its 
kind, designs banks throughout Amer- 
ica and in foreign countries, has 350° 
projects under contract at this time. Yet 
here, in its home town, Gander realized 
the firm has a “laboratory” of unusually 
diversified new design ideas, of value 
to every banker planning new quarters. 
So he set out to show the editors “Bank 
Town, U. S. A.” 


WM. A. McDONNELL, 
First National President, 
tells editors the bank sees 
great future in “beehive 
heart of St. Louis,” has 
backed up its conviction 
with $644 million modern- 
ization and expansion pro- 


gram. 


Left to right at table are 
C. Arthur Hemminger, Vice 
President of First National; 
President McDonnell; J. B. 
Gander and L. J. Orabka, 
President and Executive 
Vice President of Bank 
Building Corporation. 


MONEY GOES ’ROUND and 
’round—or will when Jefferson Bank 
and Trust Company is completed. 
Drive-up banking traffic will circle 


around teller cycloids detached from 
main building. 





FROM ALL OVER U. S., editors came to see 
the projects and talk shop with the owners. 
Here part of group approaches recently com- 
pleted American Investment building. 


FROM OLD “First National Corner” and adjacent buildings, the designers 
have created “a whole new block for banking,” nearly doubling facilities. 


La ee Y NEW LANDMARK: the American Investment headquarters building (below). 


BANK 


“SUPERMARKET” BANKING as peak hour 
ao at startling new motor-age Man- 
chester Bank. Business gains were twice na- 
tional average during construction. 


HEADQUARTERS of Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of 
America is in St. Louis, 9th and Sidney Streets. Principal offices in: 


NEW YORK, 342 Madison Avenue; SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St.; 
CHICAGO, 333 N. Michigan; MIAMI, 5204 W. Flagler; ATLANTA, 
Western Union Building; DALLAS, Fidelity Union Bldg. Operating 
tutside Continental U. S. as Bank Building Corporation, International. 

tating in Mexico as Edificos Para Bancos. Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


“BANKER’S GUIDE 
to profitable new 
quarters,” new port- 
folio, free on request. 
Mail coupon today. 


BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS, ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


0 Send my free copy of “BANKER’S GUIDE TO 
PROFITABLE QUARTERS” 


Without obligation, please furnish complete information 
about your organization, its experience and services. 
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Voting delegates of the State Farm Bureaus deliberate over a resolution, with Mr. Shuman presiding. 


crops or to those for which marketing 
quotas have been voted before the 
“soil bank”’ law is passed. 


The plan has these purposes: 

a. To reduce our overexpanded agri- 
cultural plant. 

b. To build up a fertility reserve in 
the soil. 

ce. To cut government-held stocks of 
surplus commodities. 

We hope that the soil bank program, 
plus flexible price supports will help 
achieve the goal of satisfactory farm 
income. But of course this is only part 
of the story. 
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To improve their incomes, farmers 
are going to have to sell more prod- 
ucts. The resolutions adopted at our 
annual meeting called for: 


“Rapid but orderly” disposal of 
stocks of farm commodities now held 
by the government. 

Maintenance of quality standards 
high enough to encourage consump- 
tion, and inclusion in price support 
programs of incentives for high quali- 
ty production. 

Continuance of promotion pro- 
grams to help sell farm products. 


Amendment of the Sugar Act to 
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permit domestic growers a larger 
share in the growth of the U. S. 
sugar market. 

Vigorous merchandising of U. S. 
farm commodities abroad. 

Private investment to help develop 
the economies of foreign countries 
and thus enable them to buy our 
products. 

Improvement of the technical as- 
sistance program. 

Repeal of cargo preference laws. 

Sales of U. S. farm surpluses for 
foreign currencies. 

U. S. participation in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation. 

Elimination of “buy American” 
regulations. 

Simplification of U. S. customs pro- 
cedures. 

Stockpiling of strategic imported 
materials. 

I list all these programs which Farm 
Bureau advocates in order to empha- 
size that the “‘farm program” is not 
an isolated thing guaranteed to bring 
prosperity to American agriculture. 

The prosperity of the U. S. farmer 
depends on many other things. I have 
indicated that one of our primary jobs 
is to produce what our customers want, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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We’ve Mechanized Our 


Mutual Fund Accounting 


Three machines perform all 
computations and posting op- 
erations incident to the hand- 
ling of the accounts of 12,000 
Fund shareholders, along with 
all of the bank’s regular trust 
department accounting. 


By LESLIE C. LEWIS 


Trust Officer, Texas National Bank 
of Houston, Tex. 


NE of the most beneficial services 
mutual investment funds pro- 
vide today is the so-called ‘‘ac- 

cumulation plan,” an arrangement 
enabling the purchaser to buy shares 
in the fund on a regular budgeted ba- 
sis. Most of the mutual funds in the 
country will now accept an application 
to buy small amounts of shares on a 
schedule set up by the purchaser— 
usually once a month, though it can 
be more or less. 

Another attractive feature of mu- 
tual funds has been the ‘‘automatic re- 
investment”’ feature. Instead of re- 
ceiving dividends in cash, the share- 
holder may elect to receive his divi- 
dends in additional shares of stock. 
This furnishes the investor a system- 
atic way of compounding his holdings, 
and at the same time following the 
investment principle of ‘“‘dollar aver- 
aging.” 

There are other reasons why mutual 
funds are popular, but it is not my 
purpose to discuss them here. Two 
such reasons are mentioned in the be- 
ginning paragraphs of this article sim- 
ply because they pose two difficult 
problems in mutual fund administra- 
tion. I should like to tell you how 


Texas National evolved a practical so-_ 
lution that should have wide applica- ° 


tion. 


The Texas National Bank is custo- 
dian and transfer agent for the Texas 
Fund, Inc., an open-end diversified in- 
vestment trust, investing in securities 
of southwestern companies, or com- 
panies doing considerable business in 
the southwest. The bank holds all the 
securities and cash of the Fund and 
also acts as transfer agent and divi- 
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dend disbursing agent. It has no part 
in deciding as to purchase or sale of 
securities for the Fund or the declara- 
tion of dividends. The management of 
the Fund and the principal underwrit- 
er engaged the bank to handle these 
details to render more efficient and 
more economical services to the ‘Tex- 
as Fund shareholders. 


Investors may purchase the Fund’s 
shares at regular intervals under the 
Texas Fund Accumulation Plan. This 
plan requires an initial investment of 
$50.00, or ownership of shares worth 
that amount. Subsequent investments 
must be at least $25.00 each. 


Bradschamp & Company, principal 
underwriters acting as agent for the 
investor, invests each payment on the 
day of its receipt in full and fractional 
shares of the Fund. These shares are 
credited to the investor as issued, out- 
standing and fully paid. However, no 





certificate is delivered to the investor 
unless he so requests, in which case a 
certificate for the full number of shares 
and cash for fractional share credits 
will be forwarded to him. 


Any shareholder may authorize 
Bradschamp & Company as his agent 
to reinvest all his dividends and capi- 
tal gain distributions in full and frac- 
tional shares at net asset value. 


The investor is informed of the de- 
tails of each transaction made for his 
account. 


A Tailor-made Solution 

This appears to be a routine book- 
keeping operation, and it is. When our 
trust department first took over the 
administration of the Texas Fund, we 
used a calculator to do the necessary 
multiplication and division and a type- 
writer to transcribe the results from 
work sheets to the proper forms. Need- 
less to say, this method was imprac- 
ticable for handling the accounts of 
12,000 shareholders. We went over the 
problem with representatives of The 
National Cash Register Company to 
see if a machine could be applied to 
the job. NCR came up with a solution 
that is, in my opinion, tailor-made for 
the problem. It works like this: 





Investment confirmations and shareholder's records are posted at the same time. 
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Once we have received the remit- 
tances from Bradschamp & Company, 
the amount of each individual remit- 
tance is penciled on the top margin of 
a 6-copy snap-out form confirmation. 
After the notations are proved with 
the remittance total by add-listing 
them, the accounting machine (a Class 
31) is set up for posting. The steps 
are very simple. 


1. The underwriter’s number that 
is used each day in connection 
with all sales is set up in one of 
the machine’s registers. The mar- 
ket price per share for that day 
is loaded into another register. 
These figures, together with the 
date, do not have to be changed. 


2. The operator “‘picks up” the old 
balance—shares issued in first 
stop; shares unissued in second. 
The amount of the customer’s re- 
mittance is posted, and then the 
number of shares purchased. The 
number of shares that certain 
amounts will buy is obtained 
from a work sheet made at the 
beginning of each day, using a 
calculator to do the figuring. This 
is easier than letting the machine 
do the division, for the simple 
reason that most of the remit- 
tances are the same amounts— 
$25.00, $100.00, $200.00, and so 
on. 

3. When the new balance (total of 
issued as well as unissued shares) 
is picked up on the tally roll, the 
machine will total out to 0.00 
(zero proof) if all the entries have 
been made correctly. 
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Are you ready for numbers? Is this 
the time to start thinking of proc- 
essing checks by account numbers 
instead of by names? Some banks 
are already doing it. Others plan to 
do it when automation becomes a 
reality. Still others want to get 
started now because of the two-year 
time lag before the numbers appear 
on all the checks going through. 


We don’t know too much about 
this particular subject except that it 
is going to cost the banks a lot of 
money. We also know that it is 
going to cost certain banks a lot 
more than others. For example, if 
we assume it costs 40c per customer 
per year to supply blank checks, and 
that it will cost $1.40 per year to 
supply checks with imprinted 
account numbers, then a bank with 
ten thousand accounts would have 
to absorb an increased check cost 
of ten thousand dollars. 


le We 


CHECK PRINTERS 


A shareholder may receive his divi- 


dends in cash or in additional shares 
of Texas Fund. When a shareholder 
elects to have his regular dividend re- 
invested in shares of Texas Fund, it is 
necessary to multiply the number of 
shares he owns by the amount of the 


PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY OF ANY DISCREPANCIES OR CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
© WE SUGGEST THAT YOU RETAIN THIS CONFIRMATION FOR TAX PURPOSES. 


We have purchased for your account the number of shares shown in Column D by reinvest- Te 
ment of your dividend of $.05 per share from investment income on all shares owned by 
you as of February 10, 1955. 


John W. Coles, Jr., Sec.-Treas. 7 A 
BRADSCHAMP & COMPANY 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


On the other hand, if over the years 
a bank had succeeded in selling 
imprinted checks to 50% of its 
customers, then this bank would 
have to absorb only five thousand 
dollars. Better than that, since this 
bank would have saved two thousand 
dollars, the actual absorption would 
be three thousand dollars. In other 
words, can you afford not to sell 
imprinted checks? 


It isn’t too late to start, because 
electro-mechanical processing is still 
a few years away and there is plenty 
of time to do a selling job. Our 
responsibility is not only to produce 
quality checks but to help you sell 
them. We provide advertising and 
many other sales helps to do the job. 
Regardless of the size or location of 
your bank, we can present a program 
that will save you money...a 
program that will tie in with 
numerical processing of the future... 
a program that will be effective now. 


dividend, and to divide the result by 
the net asset value of the Fund on the 


day of the declaration. 


A 4-part continuous form (see cut) 
is addressed with the names of those 
shareholders who have elected to have 


their dividends reinvested. 
(Continued on page 44) 


Reinvestment Confirmation of 22nd Quarterly Dividend Payable February 25, 1955 


¥& Fund 





27.00 


Column A is the number of shares owned on record date. 


NUMBER OF SHARES OWNED 
‘ON RECORD DATE 


AMOUNT 
OF DIVIDEND 


$ 1,35 |$ 5.94 


| Coleman @ includes the dividend paid on any shares for which you hold 
certificates, as well as the dividend paid on unissued shares. 


ves' 


date. 
ted 


Celumn C shows the net asset value per shore on dividend payment 
This is the price ot which your dividend has been rein- 


A 4-part continuous form is used to notify those shareholders who have elected to have their dividends reinvested. 
All multiplication and division necessary is done by a National “Class 31.” 
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The net asset value of the Texas 
Fund is loaded into the machine at the 
beginning of the run. The operator 
sets the machine up to multiply the 
number of shares owned by the cur- 
rent dividend. The machine performs 
this operation and then automatically 
prints on the ‘Reinvestment Confir- 
mation” the total number of shares 
owned on the record date, and also 
the total amount of the dividend. 


At this juncture the machine di- 
vides the amount of the dividend by 
the net asset value to determine the 
number of shares the dividend can 





buy. The carriage then returns auto- 
matically and prints on the ‘Rein- 
vestment Confirmation” the net asset 
value of the stock as well as the num- 
ber of shares and fractional shares 
that the dividend can purchase. 


The important result of this machine 
application is that it has eliminated 
the tedium of calculation by hand 
and then typing the results with a 
typewriter; it has given precision to 
the administration of the Texas Fund. 
By taking advantage of the multipli- 
cation and division features on our ac- 
counting machines, we are able to 






























buy for my purposes 


any additional funds 


broker. 


prices. 


safety. 


ways yours for the asking. 


Check List—for Investors 


e I can name every security I own ([] 


e I know what I paid for them—and 
just where their prites stand today [] 


e Ihave a good idea of the dividends 
they pay—and what the average 
yield is on my complete portfolio 


O 

e I can classify each of my holdings 
as to growth, income, or safety Cc] 
O 


e I feel sure they’re the best I can 


e And I know exactly how [d invest 


Six “yes” checks and you certainly don’t need our 
help. You can feel comfortably secure about your pres- 
ent investment program—and our compliments to your 


But if you had any “no” answers—and would like to 
correct them—we can’t think of a better way to go about 
it than by writing a letter to our Research Department. 


They'll send you a thoroughly objective analysis of 
your present holdings. .. provide full information about 
individual dividends and the overall yield at present 


They'll pass on the relative merits of this stock or that 
for your particular purposes. . 
your p purp 
you're not sure about on the basis of growth, income, or 


They'll prepare the soundest program they can for 
any specific sum—any stated objective. 


No, there’s never any charge for this service. It’s al- 


Simply address a letter, in confidence, of course, to 
WALTER A: SCHOLL, Department B-4 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 108 Cities 


Yes No 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O O 


. Classify any security 
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handle the computation in a single 
operation, thereby reducing the possi- 
bility of error in reading figures out of 
the calculators, in transcribing figures, 
in adding lists, in typing the forms, 
and so on. All of the necessary forms 
are completed in original entry, with- 
out unnecessary repetition. 


We are able to handle all of the 
work here described, including the 
writing of dividend checks, on three 
machines, and, by staggering the oper- 
ation, we can handle our regular trust 
department accounting on the equip- 
ment, as well. It is our judgment that 
this system has thoroughly demon- 
strated its worth in terms of time 
saved and accuracy achieved, and that 
it has enough genuine merit to warrant 
its investigation by any bank with a 
similar problem. 





"I'm worried about Higsby. He's been here 
18 years and has never asked for a raise.” 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 





Now that the Ford offering is out of the way (see page 9), the corporate new 
issue market has resumed a more normal pattern. 

In the public utility sector, four medium-size bond issues are slated for 
marketing this month. Issuers and amounts are Central Power & Light $10 million, 
Dallas Power & Light $10 million, Kansas Gas & Electric $7 million, and Texas 
Electric Service $10 million. (An offering of $25 million Pennsylvania Electric 
firsts, originally expected in February, has been postponed. ) 


Last month, in contrast, only one utility debt issue came to market. That 
issue consisted of $25 million Northwestern Bell Telephone debentures. 

Bankers priced these top-quality obligations to yield 3.15 per cent--18 
basis points less than a comparable offering of New Jersey Bell debentures six 


weeks earlier. In mid-October, a like-rated issue of Southern Bells was 
distributed on a 3.20 yield basis. 


The Northwestern Bell deal was an out-the-window affair as banks acting for 
pension funds showed a lively buying interest. 


Expect a sharp pickup in railroad equipment financing. 

On Jan. 1, freight car builders had orders for 147,320 cars--ten times as 
many as a year earlier. Trouble has been that builders could not get enough steel. 
Now, however, with the auto industry expected to require less steel, more will be 
available for the rail equipment people. 

This should result in a greater volume of trust certificate flotations. 


Look too for a continuation of the accelerated pace of bank equity financing. 

Banks with underwritten rights-offerings in progress at month's end are Union 
Planters NB in Memphis ($2.1 million), Merchants NB of New Bedford ($500,000), 
Seattle-FNB ($8.5 million), Chemical Corn Exchange ($26.0 million), Franklin NB 
($3.8 million) and Lincoln Rochester Trust ($4 million). California Bank has a 
$7.2 million offer to stockholders on a l-for-7 basis on tap for this month. 

Looking further ahead, Bank of America is readying a 1.6 million share rights 
offer, and American Security & Trust plans one of 126,000 shares. 

The banking industry, right now,is perhaps the most prolific of all in 
selling new shares. 


The stock market indexes (see table) show most groups well below their levels 
of Sept. 23, the last trading day before President Eisenhower fell ill. (Major 
exceptions are the aircrafts and, particularly in the last week or so, the oils.) 

Unquestionably responsible in large measure for the market's generally 
disappointing performance is the uncertainty over Ike's plans. There are, of 
course, other bearish elements in the short-term picture. The Fed's restrictive 
credit policy, which tends to keep bond yields high, is one. The cutback in 
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The net asset value of the Texas 
Fund is loaded into the machine at the 
beginning of the run. The operator 
sets the machine up to multiply the 
number of shares owned by the cur- 
rent dividend. The machine performs 
this operation and then automatically 
prints on the “Reinvestment Confir- 
mation” the total number of shares 
owned on the record date, and also 
the total amount of the dividend. 


At this juncture the machine di- 
vides the amount of the dividend by 
the net asset value to determine the 
number of shares the dividend can 





buy. The carriage then returns auto- 
matically and prints on the ‘Rein- 
vestment Confirmation” the net asset 
value of the stock as well as the num- 
ber of shares and fractional shares 
that the dividend can purchase. 


The important result of this machine 
application is that it has eliminated 
the tedium of calculation by hand 
and then typing the results with a 
typewriter; it has given precision to 
the administration of the Texas Fund. 
By taking advantage of the multipli- 
cation and division features on our ac- 
counting machines, we are able to 




































buy for my purposes 


any additional funds 


broker. 


prices. 


safety. 


ways yours for the asking. 


Check List—for Investors 


e I can name every security I own 


e I know what | paid for them—and 
just where their prices stand today 


e@ Lhave a good idea of the dividends 
they pay—and what the average 
yield is on my complete portfolio 


e I can classify each of my holdings 
as to growth, income, or safety 


e I feel sure they’re the best I can 


e And I know exactly how Id invest 


Six “yes” checks and you certainly don’t need our 
help. You can feel comfortably secure about your pres- 
ent investment program—and our compliments to your 


But if you had any “no” answers—and would like to 
correct them—we can’t think of a better way to go about 
it than by writing a letter to our Research Department. 


They'll send you a thoroughly objective analysis of 
your present holdings . .. provide full information about 
individual dividends and the overall yield at present 


They'll pass on the relative merits of this stock or that 
for your particular purposes. . 
you're not sure about on the basis of growth, income, or 


They'll prepare the soundest program they can for 
any specific sum—any stated objective. 


No, there’s never any charge for this service. It’s al- 


Simply address a letter, in confidence, of course, to 
WALTER A: SCHOLL, Department B-4 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 108 Cities 


Yes No 
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. Classify any security 
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handle the computation in a single 
operation, thereby reducing the possi- 
bility of error in reading figures out of 
the calculators, in transcribing figures, 
in adding lists, in typing the forms, 
and so on. All of the necessary forms 
are completed in original entry, with- 
out unnecessary repetition. 


We are able to handle all of the 
work here described, including the 
writing of dividend checks, on three 
machines, and, by staggering the oper- 
ation, we can handle our regular trust 
department accounting on the equip- 
ment, as well. It is our judgment that 
this system has thoroughly demon- 
strated its worth in terms of time 
saved and accuracy achieved, and that 
it has enough genuine merit to warrant 
its investigation by any bank with a 
similar problem. 





“I'm worried about Higsby. He's been here 
18 years and has never asked for a raise.” 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 





Now that the Ford offering is out of the way (see page 9), the corporate new 
issue market has resumed a more normal pattern. 

In the public utility sector, four medium-size bond issues are slated for 
marketing this month. Issuers and amounts are Central Power & Light $10 million, 
Dallas Power & Light $10 million, Kansas Gas & Electric $7 million, and Texas 
Electric Service $10 million. (An offering of $25 million Pennsylvania Electric 
firsts, originally expected in February, has been postponed.) 


Last month, in contrast, only one utility debt issue came to market. That 
issue consisted of $25 million Northwestern Bell Telephone debentures. 

Bankers priced these top-quality obligations to yield 3.15 per cent--18 
basis points less than a comparable offering of New Jersey Bell debentures six 


weeks earlier. In mid-October, a like-rated issue of Southern Bells was 
distributed on a 3.20 yield basis. 


The Northwestern Bell deal was an out-the-window affair as banks acting for 
pension funds showed a lively buying interest. 


Expect a sharp pickup in railroad equipment financing. 

On Jan. 1, freight car builders had orders for 147,320 cars--ten times as 
many aS a year earlier. Trouble has been that builders could not get enough steel. 
Now, however, with the auto industry expected to require less steel, more will be 
available for the rail equipment people. 

This should result in a greater volume of trust certificate flotations. 


Look too for a continuation of the accelerated pace of bank equity financing. 

Banks with underwritten rights-offerings in progress at month's end are Union 
Planters NB in Memphis ($2.1 million), Merchants NB of New Bedford ($500,000), 
Seattle-FNB ($8.5 million), Chemical Corn Exchange ($26.0 million), Franklin NB 
($3.8 million) and Lincoln Rochester Trust ($4 million). California Bank has a 
$7.2 million offer to stockholders on a l-for-7 basis on tap for this month. 

Looking further ahead, Bank of America is readying a 1.6 million share rights 
offer, and American Security & Trust plans one of 126,000 shares. 

The banking industry, right now,is perhaps the most prolific of all in 
selling new shares. 


The stock market indexes (see table) show most groups well below their levels 
of Sept. 23, the last trading day before President Eisenhower fell ill. (Major 
exceptions are the aircrafts and, particularly in the last week or so, the oils.) 

Unquestionably responsible in large measure for the market's generally 
disappointing performance is the uncertainty over Ike's plans. There are, of 
course, other bearish elements in the short-term picture. The Fed's restrictive 
credit policy, which tends to keep bond yields high, is one. The cutback in 
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auto production is another. The drop in housing starts is still a third. But the 
big question, right now, is the President's decision. 


Pension funds held by trust companies and national banks in New York State 
now are growing at the astonishing rate of more than $1 billion a year, according 
to the NYS Banking Department, which has just completed a survey on the subject. 

Assets of these funds, at last report, added up to a walloping $7.5 billion, 
compared with only $296 million in 1936. And 95 per cent of this increase has 
occurred since 1940, 64 per cent since 1950. 

Of $6.5 billion in assets held on Sept. 30, 1954, $6.3 billion was invested 
in securities. Security holdings broke down as follows: U.S. Government securities 
18 per cent, corporate and other bonds 57 per cent, common stock 22 per cent, 
preferred stock 3 per cent. : 

Favorite stocks were Socony Mobil Oil, J. C. Penney, General Electric, 
International Business Machines, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texas Co., American 
Tel. & Tel., Westinghouse Electric, General Motors and International Paper. 
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23 Level Change 
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BOUT LORLOG: MOC. PPOGUCC. 66 co kbacieSoeee dave ee eecros cceve‘ Rees 253.7 - 0.2 
Non-electrical industrial machinery.......... Coevernececde Oaaeo 307.1 - 2.0 
Agricultural machinery. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccee Sthel 258.3 - 4.7 
PE MAGE cas ecc cece weebscteticeestisdecieosesses Boles 160.6 Sun 
MEOOCEPSORL MACHIMSTT bic 6c ccc ease eevcsssceceeceoensvecccoese GuUeeU 359.6 2.2 
Radio and television. .ccccccccccccccccccccecs eocccccccce C241 535.3 -14.2 
Motor vehicle manufacturing. .scccccccccvcccccscccevccese Gee 480.9 -10.1 
Motor vehicle part and acceSsory........ LAdeeheeens cases: Mbak 395.4 - 6.1 
Aircraft manufacturing. .occccccccvccccccccccccccsccccvece 408.5 461.1 12.9 
MALLVOAG CQULDMONE .ccccccccrccccccesoestceeccececsecccccs LO004 179.9 - 0.3 
i i sass ip idensadesanenheonncdonneeesces. Sanat 217.7 - 6.0 
TobaAcCO proaguct.ccececsccccccvcccccscccceccs ecvccscccccccce L059 104.9 1.0 
Textile mill product and apparel. .cccccccccccccccccccccese B06 286.4 - 6.9 
Paper and allied product.ccccccccccccccccvccscccccscccceetGl6e.l 1772.5 - 2.4 
Industrial chemical..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscs: 408.6 431.0 - 6.0 
Drug ONG MEGIcine..ccccccccccccccccecvceBessvceccecscscccce BUiel 209.8 Ld 
Petroleum refining. .ccccccccccccccscsccccccccscccscscces O18.5 633.8 2.5 
RALLro0ad. cccccccccccccccccsecccccscccccesccccescseceeess SeOeO 306.4 - 6.2 
Bir TPANSPOTtcccccccccccccccccccccccvcccesccscescccccess 468.8 444.5 - 9.1 
Telecommunication.ccceccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccse LZheS 124.5 0.2 
Electric and Gas utility. eccccccccccvcccccccsccoveccccees Shs0e0 203.7 - 3.9 
Retail trade.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccescceseses Shle7 280.6 -10.0 
Closed-end management investment COMpANy...ccceseeeveses 00008 539.8 - 4.6 
ABUSOMONE . cccccsccccccccceccccsececccoccscscescoccecescs SIO08 311.7 -16.6 
Metal mining. .cccccccccccccesccccecccscccccsccccccccscces L049 105.7 0.8 
Crude petroleum production....crcccccccssccsvcescseceeseslOO9.l 1097.3 3.6 
Bank (Merrill Lynch index)...cccccccccccccccesevcsvccecsees S9leD 279.1 - 4.3 
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| STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . 
U. S. Government Securities......... 
State and Municipal Securities....... 
Other Bonds and Securities.......... 
Loans and Discounts............... 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock......... 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


PE UO. bbe cia bow eck Cec aes ss 


HARRIS Trust © 
and Savings BAN K 


115 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 








Organized as 
N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 
Incorporated 1907 


December 31, 1955 


$192,100,380.82 


169,145,287.69 


64,160,957.87 


5,403,454.52 


329,309,421.50 


960,000.00 


2,994,132.42 


2,375,000.00 


$766,448,634.82 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits.....$ 617,437,229.29 


Time Deposits ....... 91,334,819.13 


Total Deposits.................... $708,772,048.42 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1956.... 360,000.00 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc....... 7,056,545.19 
General Contingency Reserve......... 8,032,059.39 
Capital..............$ 12,000,000.00 
IID Soc 55's des 20,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits..... 10,227,981.82 

Total Capital Funds............ 42,227,981.82 

$766,448,634.82 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $84,970,383 are pledged 
to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, 
Burgess & Smith 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman of Board 
Allstate Insurance Company 


MARK A. BROWN 
Room 1110, Harris Trust Bldg. 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
President 
Container Corporation 
of America 


DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2001, Harris Trust Bldg. 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 
President 
American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President 
Illinois Central Railroad 


DIRECTORS 


FRED G. GURLEY 
President, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President 
Union Tank Car Company 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President 
International Harvester Company 


F. B. McCONNELL 
President 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President 
Marshall Field & Company 


CHARLES H. PERCY 
President 
Bell & Howell Company 


GUY E. REED 
Executive Vice President 
(retiring as an officer 
December 31, 1955) 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President 
G. D. Searle & Co. 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mclilvaine 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 


Member Federal Reserve System . .. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Recordak invites you to install the 
without any rental charge... without 





Judge the microfilmer 


Is the microfilmer’s speed and versatility adequate 
for your requirements? How does your operator 
like it?—that’s important, too! 


Recordak offers a complete line of microfilmers de- 
signed for all requirements, all budgets. The new 
Recordak Reliant, shown above, photographs checks 
at a 400-per-minute clip; has a sensational automatic 
feeder that all but ends possibility of “missed pictures.” 
It also photographs documents at 40-to-1 reduction— 
highest today in 16mm microfilmers. 


Many extra features! Every convenience for your 
operator—microfilmed documents are delivered to an 
eye-level stacking tray... all controls are at finger tips. 
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Judge the pictures it takes 


A microfilmer is only as good as the pictures it takes. 

Check the quality of films exposed in any Recordak 
Microfilmer notice the needle-point sharpness 
across the full-image width. Credit goes to lenses de- 
signed to famous Kodak standards . . . and an optical 
system which is not affected by variations in room tem- 
perature. And, of course, there’s the fine-grain film 
you use, which is made by Kodak, too. 


The new Recordak Reliant straightens out docu- 
ments which are fed crookedly . . . or are creased or 
folded over, lets you record papers which are slightly 
oversize without wear and tear. 


Judge the experience at your command 

Since 1928 Recordak has been specializing in micro- 
filming only . . . showing thousands of banks of every 
size how they can best correlate microfilming with 
existing routines. Your local Recordak Systems Man 
is always at your call . . . ready to advise you or instruct 
your staff. . . ready to serve, really, as a nonsalaried 
employee in the years ahead. 
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Judge the film processing facilities 


How are your films processed—and how fast? Recordak 
processes your films to National Bureau of Standards’ 
specifications for archival films—assurance that your 
films will remain picture-perfect year after year. And it 
does the job the very same day your films are received, 
using high- speed professional equipment, staffed by spe- 
cialists, in all 34 Recordak Film Processing Laboratories. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


Yes, try before you buy—you 
really owe it to yourself and your 
bank to get maximum return on 


. your microfilming investment, new Recordak Reliant in detail. j-2 
/ year after year. 
1 Write today for illustrated Manas Position 
1 folder which describes the sur- 
t prisingly low-priced Recordak Bank 
d Reliant in detail. 
Street EE aE," ated 


holies Gen eet Siena SRP ED ae SD en ry 


February, 1956 


you BUY 


Recordak Microfilmer of your choice 
any obligation to buy or rent 





RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send folder describing 








Judge the service 


After your films are processed, they’re inspected for 
photographic quality. And should this inspection ever 
indicate that you’re not getting top performance from 
your microfilmer, a Recordak Service Technician is 
dispatched immediately to see that you do. You don’t 
even have to call! This is typical of the way Recordak 
delivers service that counts. . . 
year after year. 


soon as needed . 


**Recordak” is a trademark 
























DDRESSING the thousands of 
people who recently assembled 
to witness the dedication of the 

new main office building of The Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Frederic A. 
Potts, president, described its comple- 
tion as a major chapter in the story of 
the growth of the Delaware Valley 
area and the bank’s expanded service. 
“It will enable us,” he continued, ‘‘to 
serve our ever-growing number of cus- 
tomers more rapidly, more efficiently, 
more conveniently. It will provide a 
center for banking transactions that is 
dramatically modern and completely 
functional, yet warm and pleasant and 
relaxed in atmosphere.” 


The bank’s eight floors are planned 
primarily for customer convenience, 
All are fully air-conditioned; all are 
accessible from the bank’s own inter- 
nal elevator system. 


The first floor mezzanine houses a 
comfortable, inviting public lounge 
area. Located on the second floor are 
the executive offices, and the bank’s 
board room, along with the committee 
and several conference rooms. The lat- 
ter are available to the bank’s cus- 
tomers, as well as to representatives of 
correspondent banks and to other 
friends who might require such space 
for meetings or discussions. While the 
board committee room has been de- 
signed primarily for committee use, it 
may also be placed at the service of 
customers and friends for meeting pur- 
poses. 

Housed on the third floor are the 
bank’s credit and related departments. 
along with its library containing rec- 
ords dating back to the founding of 
the bank in 1803. 

The vault is described as the strong- 
est protective unit yet engineered by 
the Mosler Safe Company, manufac- 
turer of two vault doors that withstood 
the Hiroshima atomic blast. Edwin H, 
Mosler, Jr., president of the company, 
was on hand to turn over to Mr. Potts 
the one combination code that would 
open the vault (see photo). The door’s 
time locks, it was pointed out, are 
capable of 100 million possible combi- 
nation changes. 

One of the many innovations of the 
new office will be an electronic secre- 
tarial system. This ingenious device, 
called dial televoice, makes every tele- 
phone an electronic secretary. It was 





The weather in 16-foot letters. 


installed by the Edison Voicewriter 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., in 
conjunction with the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. By means 
of this system, a member of the bank’s 
staff, instead of dictating to a secre- 
tary in the customary manner, will 
simply dial a certain extension number 
on his telephone and dictate to the 
electronic secretary. He can even have 
his letter repeated to him by dialing 
another number. In due course the let- 





Philadelphia National into New Home 


ter will be delivered to the dictator for 
signature. 

Un top of the building is the bank’s 
“‘weathercaster,” which is visible, day 
or night, for a distance of 10 miles. 
This device spells out “PNB” in 16- 
foot stainless steel letters on each side 
of the building’s famed bell tower. 
Each of the twelve letters weighs ap- 
proximately a ton and a half, and the 
fluorescent neon tubing required for il- 
lumination stretches some 6,500 feet. 
Official Weather Bureau forecasts are 
indicated by the color of the letters: 
red for rising temperature; green for 
falling temperature; white for no 
change, and a flashing signal in any 
color indicating rain, sleet or snow. 

Objectives established early in the 
planning stages of the project were a 
structure designed to give an atmos- 
phere of dignity and stability, yet 
without “institutional” impersonality; 
one that would preserve the feeling of 
the bank’s warm relationships with its 
individual customers in the face of 
operational needs incident to the hand- 
ling of the large commercial and indus- 
trial business of its national and inter- 
national customers; one, in short, in 
which functionalism and streamlining 
of operations would be combined with 
charm, grace and character. 

The building and its appointments 
give ample evidence of success in the 
attainment of all of these objectives. 





One out of 100 million. 
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Takes the HIGH Cost Out of 


Coin Counting 





and Packaging! 



























COMPACT...LOW COST... 


UO) TRY OTE) 


AUTOMATIC COUNTER 
AND PACKAGER 





Sets New High Standards 
for SPEED, EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY... Fills, Wraps and 
Crimps an Average of 
900 ROLLS PER HOUR 


This new time, work and money-saving Johnson 
30-SS reflects the long experience of Johnson engi- 
neers in developing coin-handling equipment for 
banking institutions. Incorporating the best fea- 
tures that have made the Johnson 60-SS and 30-PM 
outstanding over the years, the new unit provides 
performance never before available at its amazing 
low cost. 





Overall dimensions 
only 52” high x 40” deep x 
16” wide. Utility table ad- 
justable up to 7 inches for 
sitting or standing opera- 
tion. 


ie 
SS. . heat : 


JOHNSON Cartridge- 
Type coin wrappers avail- 
able for all coin denomi- 
nations. 


* Handles all coins from pennies to half dollars 
inclusive. 
* Increases average daily production by mini- 
mizing fatigue and keeping operator on the job. 
* Fills, wraps, and crimps an average of 900 rolls © %* Foolproof operation. Wrapper turret indexing 
per hour. is controlled by stop-count switch of coin 
* Automatic feed from reservoir delivers ade- counter. 
quate supply of coins on coin disk at all times; Adjustable for standing or sitting position. 
eliminates jamming; increases service life. Low first cost ... negligible maintenance. 
* Uses any standard cartridge-type wrapper. Handsomely finished to harmonize with office 
* Operation is automatic. Operator merely in- equipment. 
serts empty wrappers and removes filled and 
crimped rolls. 


%* Interchangeable turrets for each coin denom- 
ination allow pre-loading of 8 wrappers. 


+ + 


Write or phone for details 





JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


4619 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Telephone LOngbeach 1-0217 a AFFILIATE 


February, 1956 





ANNOUNCES THE FORMATION 
AND OPENING FOR BUSINESS 
ON JANUARY 16, 1956 OF 


pstrata NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


TO PROVIDE COMMERCIAL 
BANKING SERVICES 





MAIN OFFICE 
127 Public Square 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


9 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS THROUGHOUT GREATER CLEVELAND 


Society FOR SAVINGS WILL CONTINUE TO PROVIDE 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT SERVICE AND MANY OTHER 
FINANCIAL SERVICES. 


Society NATIONAL BANK IS A MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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News from Canada 





Bankers Take a Look at Economy 


Annual reports of Canada’s banks 
reflect a year of record growth re- 
sulting in record totals. The Bank of 
Canada reported aggregate year-end 
deposits of chartered banks at $10,569 
million, which compares with the year- 
ago total of $9,467 million. Loans were 
up $780 million for the year to a 
new high of $4,894 million. 


In a typically buoyant report, A. C. 
Ashforth, president of the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, pointed out that 
“Canadians in 1955 have produced 
more, imported more, exported more, 
earned more, spent more, consumed 
more, borrowed more, saved more and 
invested more than in any previous 
year. With prices remaining relatively 
stable, there has been a marked gain 
in physical output and in the real 
standard of living of our people.” 


Said Gordon R. Ball, president of 
The Bank of Montreal, ‘‘With retail 
sales, industrial production, residen- 
tial construction, foreign trade, em- 
ployment and income, all continuing 
to set new records since mid-year, it 
is abundantly apparent that this is the 
best year that Canadian business has 
ever enjoyed. President James Stew- 
art of The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce observed, “‘For a large part of 
our population, conditions have never 
been more favorable.” H. L. Enman, 





GORDON R. BALL 
Canada’s best year. 


February, 1956 





ALBERT C. ASHFORTH 
Wheat is a problem. 


president of The Bank of Nova Scotia 
said at the outset of his address before 
the bank’s annual meeting, “Except 
for the wheat problem, the year just 
drawing to a close has been a very 
good one.” 

The emphasis thus placed by Mr. 
Enman on the problem posed by the 
surplus of wheat was echoed in all of 
the other annual reports that have 
come to our attention. Mr. Stewart’s 
comments on this phase of the subject 
ran as follows: 
approximately half a billion bushels 
was close to 200 million larger than 
the 1954 harvest, though smaller than 
the previous three-year average of over 
600 million. The carryover of some 480 
million bushels was one of the largest 
on record, and the total available sup- 
ply is heavier than last season. The 
narrow export movement and pressure 
of new supplies has resulted in such 
congestion of elevator and storage 
space that farmers’ marketings have 
had to be drastically curtailed, with a 
consequent serious loss of cash in- 
come... 

et Production artificially en- 
couraged by subsidies or support 
prices cannot, in the long run, result 
in other than market disturbance. 
When products enter into world mar- 
kets, such activity invites retaliatory 
measures such as import restrictions 


“The wheat crop of | 


and the like . . . surely we can do 
something more than rely on acts of 
God to solve difficulties and reduce 
surpluses.” 


Later in his address, Mr. Enman 
again referred to Canada’s wheat prob- 
lem and the closely related farm in- 
come problem. ‘‘Though wheat,”’ he 
said, “‘is not as important as it once 
was, even in the prairie economy, no 
one in his senses can disregard the ef- 
fects of a decline in farm income. We 
do have a burdensome grain surplus 
and there is no early prospect of get- 
ting rid of it. It is basically the result 
of a succession of above-average har- 
vests here and in the United States, 
though our marketing policies may 
have lacked flexibility with regard to 
low-grade grain.” 


Following a summation in which he 
described the constantly accelerating 
pace of Canadian business, with na- 
tional production of goods and ser- 
vices in the second quarter of 1955 
running nearly 10 per cent higher than 
a year earlier, Mr. Ball continued, 
“Casting a shadow on this otherwise 
bright picture, however, is the decline 
of farm income, especially on the prai- 


EU 





Your bank's name in tasteful ond enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


odd dignity, too, 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 


IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 





ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 

- display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
570 B’way Dept. BM-1 New York 12, N.Y. 
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ries, that has stemmed mainly from the 
difficulty of moving Canadian grain 
to export markets in the face of sub- 
sidized production in many other coun- 
tries.’”’ Said Mr. Ashforth, “There can 
be little doubt but that the wheat situ- 
ation is one of the most difficult eco- 
nomic problems facing Canada at the 
present time.” 


Mr. Stewart especially stressed the 
importance of resource development 
as a major factor in Canada’s eco- 
nomic growth, and particularly men- 


tioned the expansion that had taken - 


place in the production of iron ore, 



















Cash and Due from Banks 


Loans. 
Banking Houses Owned 


Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies . 












Other Liabilities 
Deposits 
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CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 
Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


Condensed Hlatement 
At the close of business December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Public Securities ; 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
. $ 47,234,000.00 
. 127,766,000.00 

, 22,304,883.76 $ 197,304,883.76 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 


Dividend Payable January 1, 1956 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net) 


Securities carried at $115,682,934.00 in the foregoing statement are deposited 
to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Convenient Offices Throughout Greater New York 





Every Banking and Trust Service at Home and Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





oil, natural gas, and uranium, along 
with the St. Lawrence seaway’s con- 


tributions to the country’s economic 
development. 


Economic conditions in Canada, on 
the whole, bore a strong resemblance 
to those prevailing in the United 
States. Monetary control measures 
employed by the Bank of Canada fol- 
lowed a pattern very similar to those 
adopted by the Board of Governors of 
our own Federal Reserve System, al- 
though they varied substantially in 
point of timing, as witness this further 


comment — Mr. Ball: ‘‘The fact that 








of Condition 








. $ 967,546,895.90 
506,550,128.38 
296,678,068.67 

12,374,927.61 
1,306,904,413.49 
10,150,384.22 
42,950,644.53 
7,976,959.25 
4,941,531.09 
$3,156,073,953.14 





4,406,421.67 
7,469,984.85 
2,361,700.00 
44,315,592.12 
4,202,424.08 
2,896,012,946.66 
$3.156,073,953.14 





‘JAMES STEWART 
Resource development is important. 


the Bank of Canada has posted three 
increases in its discount rate in the 
past four months, in contrast to only 
three changes in the preceding 20 years 
following its inception, is clear, if 
somewhat belated, evidence that in 
Canada, as in so many other coun- 
tries, more nimble monetary footwork 
has permitted more incisive attacks 
against a potential threat of inflation. 
In this country, the central bank’s 
operations have been made more ef- 
fective by the further development of 
the short-term money market.” 


Mr. Enman cited as the three influ- 
ences “which go far to explain the 
rapidity and breadth of the recent up- 
swing in Canadian business,’ (1) 
monetary policy, (2) technological 
progress, and (3) improvement in the 
international economic scene. With 
reference to the first he said, ‘‘Canada 
did not adopt an expansive monetary 
policy as early as did the United 
States, but when such a policy was 
adopted, it was carried farther and 
continued considerably longer than 
was the case across the border... 
It was not until the last few months 
when the economic expansion began 
to be associated with signs of infla- 
tion in some parts of the business 
structure that Canadian monetary 
policy turned decisively toward re- 
straint. 

- While the effects of the ex- 
pansive policy were not quickly ap- 
parent, they became increasingly evi- 
dent as time went on and gathered 
a good deal of momentum. Indeed, the 
recent change to a restraining mone- 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1955 


* 
RESOURCES 

CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS Both $168,446,331 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 320,679,677 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 74,647,054 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES . gi She eae 5,066,015 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS . $146,776,029 
REAL ESTATE LOANS Pest . 113,976,261 260,752,290 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK . 847,500 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT ‘ 5,221,688 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE . 3,410,738 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT . 133,996 
OTHER ASSETS 113,451 
TOTAL . $839,318,740 

* 
LIABILITIES 
DEMAND DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS $411,211,263 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 11,695,736 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 22,131,554 
$445,038,553 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 347,716,260 
TOTAL DEPOSITS . $792,754,813 
UNEARNED INTEREST : 2,367,988 
ACCRUED EXPENSES AND TAXES 3,278,760 
LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT bank eee Fs 133,996 

CAPITAL STOCK . . $ 8,250,000 

SURPLUS . ; 20,000,000 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 10,619,331 


GENERAL RESERVES 1,913,852 $ 40,783,183 


TOTAL . $839,318,740 
United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value 
of $26,520,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by 
law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $5,388,354. 


e DIRECTORS oe 


WALKER L. CISLER 
President 
The Detroit Edison Co. 


Joszrn M. DopcE 
Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES H. Hewitt 
Executive Vice-President 


RALPH HUBBART 
Chairman of the Board 
Allied Products Corp. 


JAMES McMILLAN 
President and Treasurer 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 


H. Gray Muzzy 
Chairman of the Board 
Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings, Inc. 


RAYMOND T. PERRING 
President 


Harry L. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Detroit Harvester Co. 


CLEVELAND THURBER 
Senior Partner 
Miller, Canfield, Paddock 
& Stone 


HERBERT B. TRIX 
President 
W. M. Chace Co. 


C. Davip WIDMAN 
Director 
The Murray Corporation 
of America 





MAIN OFFICE e GRISWOLD AT STATE e 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


42 Offices Throughout the City 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OUR SECOND CENTURY OF SERVICE 


February, 1956 






























































This ad concerns every bank 


This latest Home Insurance 
Company advertisement talks to 
people who own ¢ars—your 
customers and ours. 


It sells the importance of 
quality insurance coverage, and 
it’s to the advantage of bank 
as well as borrower to specify 
the best insurance protection 
that can be had. 


Your local agent of The Home 
Insurance Company will be glad 
to cooperate with you in every 
way he can. Get acquainted 
with him. 





| tary policy came none too soon since 


the state of monetary ease was begin- 
ning to result in excesses in the use 
of credit which could easily have had 
unsettling repercussions.” 


“Some of our manufacturing indus- 
tries,’ continued Mr. Enman, “are 
still faced with real difficulty and we 
cannot assume that the rate of eco- 
nomic expansion which characterized 
most of 1955 will be sustained. There 
might easily be some slackening in 
the demand for houses and automo- 
biles in this country and the United 
States.” 


Mentioned in several reports as a 
favorable development was the return 
of the Canadian dollar from a pre- 
mium of about 3% per cent to approx- 
imate parity with the United States 
dollar. Said L. S. Mackersy, president 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada, ‘‘The 
decline in the Canadian dollar removes 
one of the handicaps from which ex- 
port trade has suffered in recent 
years.” He expressed some concern, 
however, that a discount on New York 
funds might grow again. ‘Despite 
great difficulties in selling our wheat 
and other farm products abroad,’ he 
explained, “‘exports of other commodi- 
ties are likely to grow. So long, more- 
over, as confidence in our future is 
maintained, the need for capital for 
resource development is likely to keep 
interest rates higher in Canada than 
in the United States.” 


James Muir, president of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, told shareholders 
that warning signals are flying for Ca- 
nadian business. ‘‘The first of these,’ 
he said, “is obviously the new infla- 
tionary pressure built up during 1955. 
I believe there are definite danger 
signs, not so much in prices as in the 
frantic pace of consumer buying, busi- 
ness expansion and the general tight- 
ness of markets, both in commodities 
and labor.” 


Mr. Muir singled out three types of 
credit “for the attention of those 
charged with devising and administer- 
ing credit control on a selective basis 

consumer credit, term loans by 
banks, and, with caution, mortgage 
credit.’ He said there was some evi- 
dence that Central Bank policy was 
moving towards greater discretion 
through increased use of ‘“‘moral sua- 
sion’”’ as opposed to the more mechani- 
cal devices provided by statute. 


The bank reports contained gener- 
ally optimistic views regarding the 
outlook for at least the first half of 
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aia Sales Sid aCe 


~“NW a MON ® OF 


You’re looking at the new way to speed window service, eliminate errors, 
save hours of teller time. Here’s why: a single Burroughs Teller’s Machine 


provides all the features necessary to do these transactions mechanically— Wherever There's 


otk : ‘ Banking There's 
e Receipting e Validating . 
@ Cash Control 
e Miscellaneous Adding or Deposit Accumulation 
But you'll want to hear all the news—actually see these new complete-job 
teller’s machines in action. So call our nearest branch office right away for 


an on-the-spot demonstration of any of 5 moderately priced models. Or . 
write directly to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Gu 


February, 1956 
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1956. These views were confirmed by 
Canadian Trade Minister C. D. Howe, 
who forecast another big year of eco- 
nomic expansion for Canada in 1956, 
but injected a note of caution against 
buying too much too fast. The 1955 
boom, Canada’s best economic year in 
history, is ‘‘solidly based,” he said in 
year-end review of Canada’s economic 
position. But whether “‘speculative ex- 
cesses and other dislocating influ- 
ences” develop will depend on future 
attitudes and decisions of individual 
consumers and businessmen. 


Canada’s record expansion, con- 


Most alert buyers of office 
equipment know that ACE 
makes only the finest Stapling 
Equipment. That’s why, wher- 
ever you go, you'll invariably 
find office workers using ACE 
Staplers. You see, they’re made 
with watch-like accuracy from 
materials of the very best qual- 
ity. We design and build into 
each machine, a lifetime of 
dependable Stapling Service! 
When you buy an ACE Stapl- 
ing Machine, ACE Staples, or 
the ACE Staple Remover you 
get the greatest value for your 
Stapling Equipment dollar. 
Ask your nearest dealer to 
show you the complete ACE line. 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 








tinued the trade minister, ‘‘still -has 
some way to go. Given appropriat« 
restraint. on the part of all groups ir 
the economic community, prospect: 
for a relatively prolonged period 0 
economic expansion appear bright in- 
deed.” 

Whaley-Eaton of Washington re- 
cently noted the fact that the 10 per 
cent increase in the Canadian gross 
national product noted above by Mr. 
Ball has outpaced the 7 per cent in- 
crease of the United States. This ser- 
vice goes on to say, “So far, Canada 
has avoided inflation. But therein lies 
the single greatest threat to the sound- 
ness of her boom. In general, her 
business trends follow those currently 
being watched in the United States. 
The labor outlook casts an ominous 
shadow over Canada’s economic scene. 
Wage settlements this year averaged 
about 10c; the newly merged unions 
will shoot to double that in 1956.” 


Credit Confab 


(Continued from page 13) 


will average below present levels for 
the year as a whole. It is reasonable to 
assume that (the 314 per cent prime 
rate) will hold for some time ahead 
even if the money market begins to 
ease. 


eR. C. Ingersoll, chairman and presi- 
dent of Borg-Warner Corp.: We do 
not expect the automobile business of 
1956 to equal that of 1955. But the in- 
dustry should be in a very healthy 
condition; with a production of ap- 
proximately 6.5 million to 6.7 million 
cars. A 20 per cent gain in the sale of 
clothes dryers, an 11 per cent gain in 
the sale of automatic washers, and a 
6 per cent gain in the sale of gas and 
electric ranges—those are the 1956 
forecasts of our Norge Division for the 
industry as a whole. As for (other home 
appliances)—-we expect their very ex- 
cellent unit sales in 1955 to be re- 
peated at virtually an equal level in 
1956. 

e Walter M. Willy, chairman and 
president of Security Bank of Madi- 
son, S. D.: The farm road ahead will 
be a rougher road to travel than that 
which we have experienced in the past 
15 years. It will probably get worse 
before it gets better. Eventually, how- 
ever, it will improve. 

e Cowles Andrus, president of County 
Bank & Trust Co. of Passaic, N. J.: 
We think (construction) will get of 
to a slower start in the first few 
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LANDLORD SHARE and LIEW WAIVER 
ve: CITIZENS "a7 120s BANK 


or arveas@oe 
BRANCH 
CALIFORNIA 


a REAL ESTATE APPRAISAL 
Citizen's National Trust & Sars, 1 Bank 
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Body copy by ee Ca 


VARI-TYPER. 
Heads photo- 
Composed on the 
CoxheadeLiner, 


February, 1956 


of Riverside, Calif. 


on Printing Costs 


Der provides changeable prent-style type 


for all duplecating and printing needs 


The Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank of Riverside, 
California uses the Vari-Typer for the production of its wide array of 
forms, booklets, bulletins, etc.—a versatile, economical and time- 
saving method. The Vari-Typer is operated by an office typist, and 
provides all the reading matter in a variety of popular faces and sizes 
of professional print-style types. Changes in type styles or sizes are 
made in seconds, selecting any one of hundreds available—to suit the 
particular job in both design and space. Copy is automatically squared 
up and spaced out while the typist operates the machine in regular 
typewriter fashion, The Vari-Typer produces the ‘masters’ for each 
individual form, bulletin or booklet. Reproductions are then made on 
an office duplicator—in the quantity desired, and, as needed. 

Applying the same simple method to your own printing 


and duplicating problems, HOW MUCH COULD YOU SAVE? 
We'll be glad to tell you-the coupon will bring the details. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


720 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE - NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me VARI-TYPER Booklet C-60 
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months of 1956 than was true of 1955. 
Demand for bank mortgages will hold 
up. Bank funds available for mort- 
gages will be substantial, but bank 
mortgage investment will represent a 
lower percentage of all 1956 mortgage 
investment than in preceding years. 

e Don H. Wageman, chairman of the 
executive committee of Seattle-First 
National Bank: Prospects for almost 
all of the major industries on the West 
Coast are excellent for 1956. This in- 
cludes forest products, defense indus- 
tries, petroleum, chemicals and natu- 
ral gas, metal production and manu- 
facturing and food processing. 


e Thomas C. Boushall, president of 
The Bank of Virginia: There is not too 
much consumer-instalment credit out- 
standing related to the number of 
people who owe it, and related to the 
gross national product, and related to 
the. national personal income or to 
the net personal disposable income. 
But there is the danger of unsound 
terms being extended for selling an 
excess supply of high-costing automo- 
biles. 






PAT. 2,709,613 


PROTECTION 


e Roy A. Fruehauf, president of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co.: By 1966 the nation’s 
motor transport fleet, which now num- 
bers 10 million vehicles, will grow to 
15 million. America’s freight trailer 
fleet, now 700,000, will be more than 
double this figure. Piggybacking 
which just began to grow in 1955 
will become the biggest single revenue- 
producing factor for the nation’s rail- 
roads. Truckers will need credit—much 
credit—-in the years ahead. 


e Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board of Standard:Oil Co. of Indiana: 
While I both expect and hope that the 
price of oil and natural gas will’ in- 
crease enough in the next 25 years to 
make atomic power more competitive 
(for central power stations), I believe 
the price of coal will bé the principal 
determinant as to when atomic energy 
will become generally competitive. If 
that is even close to a fair appraisal of 
the outlook for commercial atomic 
power, what impact would it have on 
the oil industry? I believe that the im- 
pact on our industry will be negligible 
over the next 20 or 25 years. How 





Federal Reserve Banks, U. 5S. 
Mints, State Dept., Treasury 
Dept., and most of U. $. Banks 
use Brooks seals. Is there a 
better endorsement? 


BROOKS |anow security CAP 
RED CAP..seals, withan EXTRA feature--- 


Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection—and there is no better 


protection than Brooks Security Cap R&D CAP H Type seal. 


The lead extension 


against the RED CAP makes it a more secure seal, allows cutting space to remove 
seal from bag. The patented “H" shape requires less pressure to seal—means less 


operator fatiguel 


Easily and quickly sealed with Brooks’ SHUR-KRIMP or any 


standard sealing tool. And only Brooks REB CAP secures the cord against slippage. 
Why not see for yourself—samples gladly submitted on request. 








about atomic fuel for locomotives, or 
for cars, busses and trucks—the oil 
industry’s principal market? The only 
use of atomic power in land transpor- 
tation which is being seriously dis- 
cussed as a possibility is in a large 
locomotive. For cars, trucks or busses 
the idea is fantastic. 


e Delos C. Johns, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis: 
In this past year, we have bent our 
efforts, in commercial banking and in 
central banking, to restraining a head- 
long rush of the economy into possible 
inflationary dangers. We must make 
the monetary and credit instruments 
do their part in sustaining consumer 
demand and halting the rise of indus- 
trial prices. If we discharge our re- 
sponsibilities well, the reverberations 
of ’55 will merge with the quiet sounds 
of an economy undergoing capacity 
changes consistent with the mainte- 
nance of stable prices. 


e William M. Lockwood, president of 
Howard National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Burlington, Vt.: I can’t help feeling 
a degree of uncertainty even though 
economists and forecasters agree pret- 
ty generally that the next six months 
will be very good, that the momentum 
established by record-beating records 
of 1955 cannot help but keep the econ- 
omy booming along at or near the same 
high level. I think I detect some meas- 
ure of doubt, albeit slight, creeping 
into the prognostications for the sec- 
ond half of 1956. 


Farm Bureau Seeks .. . 

(Continued from page 40) 
and to merchandise our products ef- 
fectively. 

But our ability to do these things 
depends on people outside agriculture. 
The welfare of farmers is tied to the 
welfare of the entire population. We 
are interested in agricultural programs 
but we are also interested in high em- 
ployment in industry and in good 
wages for labor, based on productivity. 

We are interested in monetary and 
fiscal policies which will contribute to 
the maintenance of a stable price lev- 
el. We are interested in international 
trade policies which will make it pos- 
sible for us to sell our goods in other 
countries. We are interested in preser- 
vation of the economic system under 
whieh the American people, farmers 
included, have achieved the highest 
living standards ever enjoyed by any 
nation. 
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MAKES CHECKING 
ACCOUNT BOOKKEEPING 
MORE EFFICIENT... 
MORE PROFITABLE 


The new VISIBLE system of Remington Rand not only 
completely eliminates the daily posting of either ledger 
or statement sheets... but it has the unique new 
Remington VISIBLE check-posting pocket. Postings 
are made direct to the face of the check or deposit slip 
and settlement for the day consists of the proof that the 
proper amount of checks and deposits have been posted. 


Signature, Account Name and Last Posted Item 
Are All Visible In The Remington Rand Pocket 


The signature card is permanently filed under the re- 
taining flap at the top of the pocket, leaving the signature 
constantly in view for verification purposes. The deposi- 
tor’s monthly control card, checks, deposit slips and 
debit tickets are filed in front of the signature card in 
the order posted, so that the last item handled is always 
visible—showing current balance at a glance. An account 
card accommodating up to 4 years of account activity 
is a basic part of the system. 


Big Operating Economies For Banks 


(1) Bookkeeper handles the check once, posting and 
filing it once in the Remington Rand VISIBLE Pocket 


I LOTT Le I LTT A 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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F This new are-slotted aluminum tray 
(1412 Ibs. fully loaded) with Boltaron separators lated desk 
is the biggest advance in vertical ledger filing in 20 years. 


new 


check-posting 





New certified, 1-HOUR insu- 
houses up te 2,300 
accounts per unit of 10 trays. 


...no further filing or rehandling . .. posting errors are 
almost entirely eliminated. 


(2) Simplified posting operation to and from the one 
and only file—the Remington Rand VISIBLE Pocket— 
enables one bookkeeper to handle up to 4,000 accounts. 


(3) Affords immediate accessibility to all account data 
—the signature, account history card, checks, deposits 
and balance are all in the VISIBLE Pocket. 


(4) Signature verified at a glance as each check is filed. 


(5) The account history card is the balance card and is 
posted simultaneously with the preparation of the state- 
ment. Trial balance is a by-product of this posting 
operation. 


(6) Easier to prove and easier to audit than existing 
systems. 

(7) Work peaks are leveled. End-of-month workload 
and overtime expense are eliminated. Personnel time 
savings range up to 50%. 

(8) Savings in space up to 50% result from the reduced 
number of machines and personnel. 


(9) Equipment costs are halved. 


(10) System easily and quickly installed. Present sig- 
nature cards may be used. 


One Hour Fire Protection At Point-Of-Use 


Be sure you get certified, 1-HOUR insulated fire pro- 
tection for these vital records—just “insulation” is not 
sufficient! This newly designed certified, 1-HOUR desk 
gives you genuine fire protection. (Non-insulated equip- 
ment is also available. ) 

Get full particulars today. Call your local Remington 
Rand office for illustrated literature, information and 
prices on the New VISIBLE Check-Posting System. Or, 
write Remington Rand, Room 1226, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Plaques, Plates Catalog 
issued by Newman Bros. 


A new catalog of plaques and plates, 
completely illustrated in colors and 
giving comprehensive and accurate da- 
ta has been offered by Newman 
Brothers, Inc. 

Included in the presentation are 
actual photographs of scores of the 
company’s hand-chased cast bronze 
and aluminum products, particularly 
bas-relief portrait and other memorial 
tablets, award plaques, public build- 
ing tablets, historic site and grave 
markers, exterior signs, desk name- 
plates, and individual letters. 

A feature of the catalog is the sec- 
tion devoted to details of various types 
of standard border and letter designs 
available to Newman customers, rep- 


THE NEWEST 
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r 
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Advertising Messages Can be Changed 
In Seconds on This Five Color Neon Sign 


Interchangeable neon signs that en- 
able anyone to change advertising 
messages in a matter of seconds are 
now available through the Insco Prod- 


or must be entirely dismantled on the 
spot. In the meantime, customers are 
often without signs for weeks. 

With the interchangeable sign how- 





resenting a stock of these manufactur- ucts Company. 
ing requisites accumulated since 1882 
when the company was founded. 
Newman Brothers, Inc., 670 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, has offered 
a copy of this valuable catalog free of 
charge to any banker requesting it. 























in the same work or’ message. 
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MR. BANKER: 


Wheat de you a 7? 


We have complete files to help you secure 
whatever service you want. 
We will gladly help you - 
no charge for this service. 


Contact 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 





























A unique and very important fea- 
ture of these signs is the fact that they 
permit five different colors to be used 


When in need of repair, most neon 
signs must be sent to the manufacturer 


ever, a new letter can be plugged in in 
a jiffy to replace one that is broken or 
functioning improperly. And all this 
without more than a few seconds loss 
of light in the message. 

The manufacturer further points out 
that because a-single letter is small 
and easily handled it is much less 
likely to break. 

Insco Products Company, Inc., Pi- 
qua, Ohio, will gladly send additional 
information upon request. 


A Newly Designed Roberts 
Numbering Machine 


Redesigned for greater efficiency 
and versatility Roberts Numbering 
Machine Model 49, for consecutive, 
duplicate and repeat numbering, was 
offered recently. 

Lightweight and compact, Model 49 
can be tucked away in any drawer. 
Its sturdier, all-steel construction with 
machined parts assure longer, more ef- 
ficient performance. 

The Model which operates in any 
one of the three movements with just 
a flick of the lever, offers smooth 
action and a constantly clear impres- 
sion. A clip-on pad holder enables the 
ink pad to be quickly replaced or re- 

















ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Therndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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What 29 seconds in front of the new 
Mosler Picture Window will show you 


1. Notice how customers seem attracted by the modern, 
open look of the Mosler Picture Window . . . how it 
seems to put them at ease. And note how obviously both 
customer and teller appreciate the convenience made 
possible by Mosler’s ingenious deposit unit, which slips 


2. Note how cash stays in view of customer 
at all times during transaction. Lid of deposit 
unit is made of clear-view bullet-proof glass. 
It’s counterbalanced for effortless operation. 
Keeps drafts out . . . yet allows customer to 
see everything that’s going on. No chance of 
embarrassing crrors ! 


Like to find out more reasons why the Mosler 


Picture Window is America’s finest 


practical equipment for drive-in banking? 
Mail coupon for brochure, today! 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


%# Mosler Safe ““” 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults . 


February, 1956 


. « Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


3. Note how teller has 100% usable counter 
space inside window for change machines 
and other equipment. There is no space- 
wasting cut-away in the counter... no 
“angled-in” counters that leave tellers with 
skimpy work area. Two big cash drawers are 
located below counter for coins, bills, storage. 


and most 


NAME 
BANK 
ADDRESS. 


city, 


out at the touch of a single push-button . . . and opens 
its own cover to allow straight-in access of customer’s 
hand, This is the most easily accessible unit of its kind, 
Most wind-resistant and safe, too, No checks and money 
blowing away. No risk to customer’s hand. 


4. Note the completely new 2-way communi- 
cations system which makes conversations 
possible in normal tones, while teller’s hands 
are free at all times and vision is unobstructed. 
Microphone and speakers are above eye- 
level. Window has optional defrosters, too, 
which keep glass clear during winter. 


wmococorrorr ee e rnr r n are 


tf THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. BM-2W 

' ; 320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y 
Please send me your new full color brochure outlining all the features of 
Mosler Picture Windows For Drive-In Banking, as soon as possible. 


POSITION 


ZONE STATE. 
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THE BEST POSTING 
TRAYS and STANDS 
BWA w au eee 
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BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 

















NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 







































Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 





name embossed on one piece strip— 







or outdoor purposes. 







Write for Banking Catalog. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 








Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 


Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 


Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 





inked. Triplicate or quadruplicate 
movements are available in place of 
duplicate. 


For additional information on the 
Model 49, as well as on its complete 
line of numbering machines, write to 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co., 700 
Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


Rem Rand Index Panels Used 
To Carry Safe Deposit 
Information 


A simple means of maintaining close 
daily control over the income from 
safe-deposit boxes has been devéloped 
by the Millikin National Bank of De- 
catur, Il. 


Under the new method, the bank’s 
auditing department is able to keep 
daily records of safe-deposit, rentals, 
payments and surrenders. Any delin- 
quency in box-rental payments is 
spotted as soon as it occurs, so that 
access to that box can be denied until 
the arrears are paid up. 


For every safe-deposit box in the 
Millikin National vault, a printed 4 
by 3 inch card is retained in the au- 
diting department. Spaces on this 
card, to be filled in with pencil, show 
the box number, the federal excise tax, 
the annual rental, the date paid and 
the date paid to. 

These cards are specially cut to fit 
onto Remington Rand Index Visible 
Flexopanels, aluminum boards meas- 
uring 181% by 14 inches, which hold 
some 75 cards in the form of a visible 
roster. Each panel serves as a flexible, 





permanent listing. Individual cards 
can be removed from the panel simply 
by detaching them without disturbing 
the others, and new cards can be added 
in the same way; thus lists can be 
changed or amended daily without ne- 
cessitating any copy work. (See cut) 


Panels of cards representing un- 
rented boxes are kept in numerical or- 
der to form an inactive file; those hold- 
ing the cards of currently rented boxes 
are filed by date, in the order of ma- 
turity date due. 


On the basis of information supplied 
daily by the vault custodian, in the 
form of printed slips for all safe-de- 
posited box rental transactions, the 
auditing department keeps the records 
up to date. All payments are recorded 
on the appropriate panels of the active 
file, and the amounts of tax and ren- 
tals are totaled on an adding machine 
to be posted on a separate control 
sheet, which is reconciled against the 
general books at the end of the month. 
When a box is surrendered, its card is 
removed from the active-file panels 
and attached to one of those in the in- 
active file. 

Every month, an auditing clerk 
checks over all the cards showing rent 
due during that month. If any have 
not been posted, she attaches a red 
signal to the panel, indicating non- 
payment, and checks with the vault 
custodian to ascertain if second or 
third notices have been sent to the 
customer. If the rent is not paid by 
the end of the month, a red button is 
inserted in the key-hole of the box to 
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deny access until the account is set- 
tled. 


For additional information about 
this new control system address Rem- 
ington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


New Desk Calendar 


A new base which requires a mini- 
mum of desk space, promotes easy 
visibility, and makes an attractive ad- 
dition to any business interior, makes 
the new Schedule-A-Date desk calen- 
dar worth checking on. 


Offered by Keith Clark, Inc., the 
new calendar is equipped with perma- 
nently attached tilting arches that 
have no loose parts and facilitate 
changing the pad. Handsome colors 
in brown or gray grained polished plas- 
tic blend with every office decor. 


An exclusive “future date’’ feature 
promotes efficiency and accuracy. Sev- 
enty-two most commonly used future 
date periods are given for each day of 
the year, cutting time and mental ef- 
fort required to translate vague per- 
iods of time into accurate and depend- 
able future dates. Errors in scheduling, 
planning, and meeting commitments 
and deadlines are thereby reduced. 


Further information and literature 
may be obtained by writing to Keith 
Clark, Inc., 180 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Johnson Markets Automatic 
Coin Counter-Packager 


To meet the need for equipment to 
take the high cost out of coin counting 
and packaging in banks and other in- 
stitutions handling large volumes of 
coins of all denominations, Johnson 
Fare Box Company, recently intro- 
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Investment 


There is no investment of a bank’s funds for install- 
ing and maintaining the TurirtrCHEcK no-minimum- 
balance personal checking account plan. THrirtt- 






Cueck’s modest fee, based on the volume of check- 










books sold by the bank, covers all costs for installation 
supervision by THRIFTICHECK representatives, check 
imprinter, checkbooks, checks, deposit tickets, signa- 
ture cards, statements, passbooks, ledger sheets, bank- 
ing-by-mail sets, a continuous flow of advertising and 
promotional materials, and other supplies. 
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Exclusive TurirtiCHeck rights are granted to but 
one bank in an area. THrirTICuECk is the complete, 
dignified, successful plan of low-cost, no-minimum- 
balance checking. The TuHrirtiCHeck name is na- 










tionally advertised, nationally recognized. The popu- 
larity of this Service is proven by millions of THrirtt- 
CHECK customers in more than 700 communities 
across the nation. 



















Why not join the scores of banks today who are gain- 
ing new customers and substantially increased volume 
by changing over from an existing no-minimum-bal- 
ance checking account plan to TurirtiCueck? For 
full details, write 


THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue * New York 17, New York 
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AUTOMATIC COIN 


MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
Wrap all coins from Ic to $1.00 





WRAPPERS 


-»- ARE SO ACCURATE 


so accurately ... they're made in 
a special machine that affords 
this unusual precision ..any chance 
of error is eliminated! Patented 
Red Windows, revealing amount 
and denomination... always in 
register... afford ease of visibility. 
Tapered or gummed edge. 


AMERICA'S No. 7 SELLER! 
‘KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS 


1 WRAPPER WRAPS 4 DENOMINATIONS 
IN HALF SIZE PACKAGES 





A single wrapper designed to wrap pennies, nickels, 
dimes & quarters in HALF SIZE packages. Tapered 
or gummed edge. Printed in 2 colors. Made of 
Northern spruce pulp Kraft for greater strength. 


L. DOWNEY co. 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
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ATINEW LOW PRICES 


Superior quality craftsmanship 
is exemplified in NEWMAN 


and aluminum signs, nameplates 
and letters, nationally famous 
since 1882. 


INVESTIGATE! 
TODAY ask for free folders in color. Attach 
this adv. to your letterhead and mail it now. 


(No obligation.) 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, 


INCORPORATED 
666 W. 4th St., Dept. "B", 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 















fully hand-chased cast bronze 


duced the new Model 30-SS automatic 
counter and packager. 


This development the Company 


states sets new standards for speed, ef- 


ficiency and economy by counting, fill- 


| ing, wrapping and crimping an average 


of 900 rolls per hour. 
Advantages claimed for the Model 


| 30-SS include: 





a) Handles all coins from pennies 
to half dollars inclusive. b) Increas- 
es average daily production by min- 
imizing fatigue and keeping operator 
on the job. c) Automatic feed from 
reservoir delivers adequate supply 
of coins on coin disk at all times, 
eliminating jamming and increasing 
service life. d) Uses any standard 
cartridge-type wrapper. e) Opera- 
tion is automatic—-operator merely 
inserts empty wrappers and removes 
crimped rolls. 


The unit is only 52 inches high, 16 
inches wide and 40 inches deep, and 


is adjustable for standing or sitting 
| position. 


Johnson Fare Box Company, 4619 


| North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


40, Ill., will be happy to supply full 
details upon request. 


Poppet Adhesive Applicator 


This new pen-type adhesive appli- 
cator can prove a very handy aid for 
anyone who has use for mucilage or 
paste. 


Called Poppet, the pliable plastic 
pen ejects a dot of rubber cement each 


time it is tapped where cement is de- 
sired. 


Ideal for the secretary who shuns 
use of paper clips on outgoing execu- 
tive mail, the applicator can carry 
enough adhesive to make about 5,000 
dots. It takes but a second to pop a 
dot of cement on the corner of a sec- 
ond sheet to fasten two letterheads 
together or to stick an enclosure to a 
letter. Keeps files tidy by eliminating 
paper clips or staples that make filed 
letters bulge haphazardly from their 
folders. 

Refills are available in throw away 
plastic ampoules at 10c each. To re- 





“I'm afraid if we put the car on a pay-as-you- 
go budget, we wouldn't go anywhere!” 
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fill, the top of the Poppet is unscrewed 
and the adhesive is poured in. The 
rubber cement can be rubbed off easily 
from any surface where it is not want- 
ed and will not soil the fingers. The 
manufacturer guarantees that the 
Poppet will not clog. 


Address Dept. BM, Poppet Cor- 
poration, North Bergen, N. J. for 
further details about this practical ap- 
plicator. 


PERSONNEL 


Thomas Cahill Luther V. Haggerty 


Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 
poration is now represented in Texas 
by TOM CAHILL who has established an 
office in the Fidelity Union Bldg., Dal- 
las. 


The new advertising manager of 
George LaMonte & Son is LUTHER-V. 
HAGGERTY. Mr. Haggerty was former- 
ly associated with Canadian Birds Eye 
Ltd., General Foods Corp. and Mat- 
son Navigation Co. 


HOWARD L. CLARK was recently 
elected executive vice president of 
American Express Company, and will 
retain his title of senior vice president 
of that company’s overseas subsidiary, 
The American Express Company, Inc: 
At the same time, FRANK GROVES was 
made vice president and executive 
vice president, respectively, of the sub- 
sidiary and the parent company; while 
PAUL W. BRADFORD and NORMAN F. 
PAGE were elected assistants to the 
president, retaining their present titles 
of senior vice president of both com- 
panies. 


CARL P. BARTELS, vice president in 
charge of production for the Mosler 
Safe Company, has been elected to the 
board of directors. A vice president 
since 1951, Mr. Bartels will celebrate 
his 50th anniversary with the compa- 
ny in June. He was appointed gen- 
eral plant superintendent in 1933. 
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THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1955 


RESOURCES | 









Cash and Due from Banks. . ... .. . . $1,943,005,885 
U. S. Government Obligations deer Sars ae, 1,230,522,456 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . . 486,375,921 
PDS ww. ck GR OO RK ee ee 141,424,492 
RS ici Se ea a Set ek ATs 3,510,002,858 










Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . . . » 17,371,591 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . mate a 101,261,850 
NG | 6 ae Se ee 58,980,360 
Other Assets . . . ae ee ee _ 20,302,191 
$7,509,247,604 

LIABILITIES 





ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . . «© + «© «© « 3,524,458 


a awe hae ero Lge oo 25,029,538 

















OE ee a eae ee ee ee a ee ee 49,938,774 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . $111,961,923 
Les: Ia Portfolio . . 2 3s 4,583,474 107,378,449 
General Reserve for Securities . . . 2. .« « « 7,584,545 
Capital Funds: 
eS ee eee eee $ 150,000,000 
(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) _ 
DO kk a ae ee 300,000,000 
Undivided Profits. . .. .« 76,433,552 526,433,552 
$7,509,247,604 


United States Government and other securities carried at $407,945,073 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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First row (I. to r.): Clarence Sudderth, Frank Miller, Jack Gay, Tom Cook, Frank McKinley. 














































Second row: Cliff Jones, James Harden, C. A. Drew, Kenneth Pittman, Kermit Lemley, A. John 


Riggall. 
Carney, William R. Hoffman, John A. Hook. 


Third row: W. Ray Walker, Frank Block, King Cleveland, William B. Stark, Richard 


Citizens and Southern Promotes Nineteen 


An announcement by the Citizens and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., takes special note of the fact that 13 of 19 recently promoted members 
of its staff are under 35 years of age, while an additional 3 are under 45. 
Among those promoted are Kermit Lemley, advanced to vice president, and 
Clarence Sudderth and Frank Miller who were made vice president and trust 
officer. C. A. Drew, Tom Cook, William R. Hoffman, W. Kenneth Pittman, 
and A. John Riggall were promoted from assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president. Former assistant trust officers, William B. Stark, Richard Carney, 
King Cleveland and Frank Block were made trust officers. Newly elected 
officers include George Harris, John A. Hook, and W. Ray Walker, assistant 
trust officers; Jack Gay and W. Frank McKinley, assistant auditors; and 


According to word received from 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
N. Y., IRWIN W. SMITH, a former as- 
sistant vice president, has been elected 
vice president of the bank. 


Recent promotions at Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York, include 
those of PETER J. BRENNAN, C. J. G. 
DODGE, KENNETH F. FOSTER, WILLIAM 
J. JANTZEN, SYLVESTER F. MAJESTIC, 
WILLIAM H. MOORE, ROBERT W. OSTER- 
MEYER, WILLIS R. PHILLIPS, WALTER C. 
SUNDBERG and ELLSWORTH B. WOOD- 
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James E. Harden, Jr. and Cliff L. Jones, assistant cashiers. 


LAND, all of whom were elected vice 
presidents. Newly elected trust of- 
ficers are HERMAN M. METZ and FRED G. 
PFEIFFER. 


GEORGE H. RENNINGER, formerly an 
assistant vice president and trust of- 
ficer of The Philadelphia National 
Bank, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent. ALVIN C. WIPPLINGER, J. LEWIS 
NUNGESSER, CHARLES W. YUST, WIL- 
LIAM R. BYRD, JR., and G. MORRIS 
DORRANCE, JR. were named assistant 
vice presidents. 








The Hibernia National Bank, New 
Orleans, La., has announced the fol- 
lowing promotions: ROBERT R. BOND, 
from assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president; WILLIAM H. SOLIS, from as- 
sistant trust officer to trust officer and 
JOSEPH M. FORD, from manager of the 
transit department to assistant cash- 
ier. 








Newly designated vice president and 
cashier at The Liberty National Bank 
and Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. is ORVIS H. RUNDELL, a former 
assistant vice president. LOUIS F. DAN- 
FORTH, JR., DEWEY JERNIGAN and 
EARL C. HILL were advanced from as- 
sistant vice president to vice president. 


WILLIAM T. BACON, JR., has been ad- 
mitted to partnership in Chicago’s BA- 
CON, WHIPPLE & CO. Mr. Bacon for- 
merly was associated with The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


Sold Out! 


In Six Weeks! 


Hugh Johnson's 
“MAKING MONEY with 
MUTUAL FUNDS” 


NOW IN ITS SECOND 


PRINTING 
Be dale 
SLs 
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ee 


























: a 

A clear, concise analysis of 
Mutual Funds and Open-end 
Trusts, and the degree of in- 
vestment success each hos 
attained in the light of their 
stated objectives. Written for 
both the large and the small 
investor, this new book 
earned an instant, world- 
wide demand. 


“What is new... is Mr. 
Johnson's Scoring Screen, to 
reveal the individual charac- 
teristics of 61 mutual funds. 
This section, for many, will 
be worth the price of the 
the “dynamic genius” whole book” . . . BARRON’S 
| of his industry. Paul Johnston. 


At all booksellers, or from the publisher 53.75 


HEMRY STEWART INC. + Publishers 
210 ELLICOTT ST. ° BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 




















Pres. of Hugh Johnson 
& Co., members of the 
N.Y. Stock Exchange, 
author of “Johnson's 
Charts”, now in their 
7th edition, Hugh John- 
son is recognized as 
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Edmund Leone Richard P. Wilson 
From the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, N. Y., comes word of the ap- 
pointment of EDMUND LEONE, comp- 
troller, as a member of the bank’s 
General Administrative Board and a 
General Administrative Officer. Two 
new vice presidents, RICHARD P. WIL- 
SON and CHARLES J. MASON and a new 
assistant vice president, DANIEL I. SAR- 
GENT were also recently appointed. 


Three new partners of Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co. of St. Louis have béen 
appointed. They are ROLLA J. GITTINS, 
EARL W. GODBOLD, JR. (manager of the 
municipal bond department) and ED- 
WARD J. LAMBUR, JR. 


Directors of First National Bank in 
Dallas elected three new senior vice 
presidents: H. J. BLACKWELL, who is 
also cashier, C. B. PARROTT and VANCE 
FOSTER. Other promotions included 
the advancement of SAM W. EASTER 
to vice president; H. LEONARD JACKS, 
ROY V. JACKSON and HUBERT C. GENTRY 
to assistant vice presidents, and 
GEORGE P. RIDGWAY to vice president 
and assistant trust officer. J. M. DEN- 
SON was promoted to assistant vice 
president, and the following were ad- 
vanced to trust officers: HOMER J. 
ANDREWS, KIRBY E. GIBBS, LOREN D. 
GORDON, PAUL H. KIRK, JAMES H. MER- 
RITT and J. H. MONTGOMERY. 


JAMES R. DYER, stock specialist and 
American Stock Exchange member for 
the past 27 years, was named for the 
office of chairman of the market’s 
board of governors. 


Heading a list of promotions recent- . 


ly made at Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J., is that of LESLIE G. 
MCDOUALL who was advanced to senior 
vice president. CHARLES W. CLARK II, 
BENJAMIN F. LEONARD and GEORGE 
ZABRISKIE, JR. were advanced from 
second vice president to vice presi- 
dent; PETER CARTMELL, GEORGE M. 
JOHNSON and STERETT R. PREVOST, JR. 
from assistant treasurer to second vice 
president. 
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Arthur H. Hupp John W. Matson 


Newly named vice presidents at Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit are EDGAR B. 
GALLOWAY, KEITH B. HACKETT, AR- 
THUR H. HUPP, HERBERT A. MERTENS 
and JOHN W. MATSON. New assistant 
vice presidents are WILFRED C. BING- 
HAM, RONALD M. CHISHOLM, SAMUEL A. 
CLARK and PHILIP G. MOON. 


DUDLEY F. CATES and T. EDWIN PE- 
REYRA have been admitted as general 
partners in Kidder, Peabody & Co. Mr. 
Cates is the firm’s New York sales 
manager and Mr. Pereyra specializes 
in railroad bonds and railroad equip- 
ment trusts. 


The First National Bank of Arizona 
has announced the promotion of 
HARRY JOHNSTON, JR. to assistant su- 
pervisor of the Instalment Loan Dept. 
for the entire statewide system. ARTH- 
UR E. OHLFEST has been made assistant 
manager in the Florence branch. 





Charles F. Bound Hamilton C. Hoy: 


Recently promoted from second vice 
president to vice president at Guar- 
antry Trust Co. of New York, are 
CHARLES F. BOUND, HAMILTON C. HOYT 
and WILLIAM F. LACKMAN. Newly ap- 
pointed as second vice presidents are 
JOHN R. DOTY, WILLIAM C. EISEMAN, 
GERARD HALLOCK, WILLIAM H. MC- 
MASTER, JR. and H. CLIFTON WHITE- 
MAN, III. 


Word from J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 
tells of the election of GEORGE H. CHIT- 
TENDEN as vice president and the ap- 
pointments of JOSEPH P. DOW and ROB- 
ERT V. LINDSAY as assistant vice presi- 
dents. 











George A. Murphy Ben-Fleming Sessel 





The advancement of HARRY S. BAY- 
ER, GEORGE A. MURPHY and BEN-FLEM- 
ING SESSEL from vice president to sen- 
ior vice president at the Irving Trust 
Co., N. Y. was recently announced. 
Formerly an assistant vice president, 
GORDON T. WALLIS has been promoted 
to vice president, and JOHN W. PROSS 
was named an assistant vice president. 





& 


Frank E. Young 


Howard Leif 


D. S. LANGSDORF, HOWARD A. LEIF 
and FRANK E. YOUNG have been made 
vice presidents at Bank of America’s 
San Francisco Headquarters. ARTHUR 
V. TOUPIN has been promoted to as- 
sistant trust officer. 


JACKSON W. SMART, partner in the 
accounting firm of Touche, Niven, 
Bailey & Smart, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Uptown National Bank of Chicago. 


Recently announced changes at Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Co. include 
the designation of SAMUEL H. BAL- 
LAM, JR. as assistant to the president; 
JOHN CHATLEY, JR., B. LEWIS CLARKE, 
JR. and JOHN G. PARSONS, JR., as vice 
presidents; MILTON H. CARR, FRED- 
ERICK C. ELKINS, J. EDWARD FAHRNER, 
CHARLES F. GOURLAY, CHARLES R. 
HAUSMAN, MAURICE W. HODGSON, MIL- 
TON S. STEARNS, JR. and JAMES M. 
WILLCOX, JR., aS assistant vice presi- 
dents. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. of New York an- 
nounced the admission of KENNETH N. 
HALL, HENRY NECARSULMER and 
CHARLES J. ELY as general partners. 
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Promoted to senior vice presidents 
of Republic National Bank of Dallas 
were LELAND S. DUPREE, ORAN H. KITE, 
JOHN R. SCOTT, WILLIAM 0. STEVENS 
and E. BE. (GENE) WALLACE, JR. Elected 
vice presidents were JAMES E. GRISHAM, 
JAMES W. KEAY and RAY J. PULLEY. 


JAMES W. BROOKS, a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has been 
elected a vice president and director 
of Lee Higginson Corp. (see page 13). 
Also elected as vice presidents were A. 
SUMNER GAMBEE and WILLIAM F. LE- 
CRAW. 


From The National Bank of Com- 
merce in New Orleans comes word of 
the promotion of Vv. GORDON ISAACSON 
and L. F. SALATHE, SR. from assistant 
vice president to vice president. 
GEORGE LARMANN and JOSEPH G. LIER 
were named assistant vice presidents. 


Reynolds & Co. has admitted DONALD 
F. COOK and KENNETH F. MOUNTCASTLE, 
JR., aS general partners and JANET S. 
HOWARD as a limited partner. 


E. E. Bewley, Jr. John B.* Hubbard 


From the Fort Worth National Bank, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., comes word of the 
promotion of EDWIN E. BEWLEY, JR., 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president. JOHN BARRY HUBBARD was 
advanced from assistant trust officer 
to trust officer, while JACK G. LO- 
BINGIER and B. W. LUCAS were ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. 


CHRISTOPHER W. WILSON, General 
Counsel of The First National Bank 
of Chicago, was given the added title of 
vice president at a recent meeting of 
the bank’s Board. JOHN S. GLEASON, 
JR., ALFRED LANGENBACH, ROLLIN B. 
MANSFIELD and HARVEY J. SCHLUTER, 
assistant vice presidents, were elected 
vice presidents; while FRED S. FLOYD, 
ERNEST J. HULTGREN and WARREN 
SMETTERS were advanced from assist- 
ant cashier to assistant vice president. 
Also elected to the latter office were 
HORACE V. CONDIT and CHARLES E. 
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Manufacturers & Traders Observes Centennial 


An initial event in the year-long 
observance by the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. of its 100th Anniversary, was 
the presentation of endowments to 
the University of Buffalo and Cani- 
sius College. The bank will contribute 
$122,000 to the former and $30,500 to 
the latter over the period of the next 
ten years. Of these amounts, $100,000 
and $25,000, respectively, will con- 
stitute permanent endowments. A 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company Chair of Banking and Fi- 
nance will be established at both in- 
stitutions. 

Shown in the accompanying photo- 


graph are, seated: (1. to r.) Very 
Reverend Philip E. Dobson, S. J., 
president of Canisius College and 
Claude E. Puffer, acting chancellor of 
University of Buffalo, accepting the 
endowments from Lewis G. Harriman, 
M. & T.’s chairman. Standing: (1. to 
r.) John N. Garver, vice president of 
M. & T.; Robert B. Adam, president 
of Adam Meldrum and Anderson Com- 
pany and a Director of the bank; 
George M. Frauenheim, chairman of 
Canisius College Development Fund; 
Dr. Harold Somers, University of Buf- 
falo; George A. Newbury, president of 
M. & T.; and Reverend Philip B. Car- 
roll, Canisius College. 





TROUGHEAR, trust officers. ROBERT R. 
MANCHESTER and WILLIAM K. STE- 
VENS, assistant trust officers were 
elected trust officers. 


Vice Presidents JAMES P. FEELEY 
and C. EDGAR JOHNSON were respect- 
ively placed in charge of the bank’s 
Bond Department and Operating and 
Personnel. EDWARD F. BLETTNER, JR., 
vice president, has been designated 
head of the Intermediate and Serial 
Loans division, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of James L. Bu- 
chanan. 


At the Fidelity-Baltimore National 
Bank & Trust Co., BARRON P. LAMBERT 
and C. MILTON LANCASTER have been 
elected vice president. 






Goldman, Sachs & Co. of New York 
announced that MILES J. CRUICKSHANK, 
L. LAVERNE HORTON, JOHN J. WEINBERG 
and JOHN C. WHITEHEAD had been ad- 
mitted as general partners. 


JOHN C. VIRDEN has been redesig- 
nated chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland and Federal Reserve Agent 
for the Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict for 1956. At the same time AR- 
THUR B. VAN BUSKIRK was appointed 
to the bank’s board of directors for a 
three-year term beginning January 1, 
1956, and FRANK R. DENTON was re- 
appointed a member of the Federal 
Advisory Council from the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District. 
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Union Securities Corp. of New York 
announced that JOHN W. SHARBOUGH, 
a vice president, had been elected a 
director. DISQUE D. DEANE and DANIEL 
DESMOND MCCARTHY were appointed 
assistant vice presidents, and WALTER 
W. O'CONNOR an assistant treasurer. 
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James W. Aston F. W. Oswald 
JAMES W. ASTON, vice president of 

the Republic National Bank of Dallas 

was elected to the newly-created office 


of executive vice president. In this‘ 


capacity he will work closely with 
President Fred F. Florence. 


At Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, FREDERICK W. OSWALD has been 
appointed assistant vice president and 
FRANKLIN THOMPSON, assistant secre- 
tary. 


THEODORE YANKAUER, JR., a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and WILLIAM N. MOXLEY, a member of 
the American Stock Exchange, have 
been admitted as general partners of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. ALFRED E. 
THURBER and ROBERT A. KUGLER, who 
heretofore have been general partners, 
have become limited partners. 


Recently advanced from assistant 
vice president to vice president at 
Houston’s Bank of the Southwest Na- 
tional Association (formerly The Sec- 
ond National Bank), were CARL G. 
PHILLIPS, PETER G. BROOKS, BYRON R. 
SMITH, JR., EDWARD W. GARDINER, EL- 
TON W. GRANT, and ROBERT STEWART. 
WEYMAN HORADAM was promoted from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president, while JOHN COONEY and 
ROBERT GOECKE were respectively ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier and comp- 
troller. 


The election of WILLIAM A. BAY- 
REUTHER, KARL E. CASE, GILBERT H. 
WEALE and HOLLIS B. PEASE as vice 
presidents at The Hanover Bank, N. Y. 


was recently announced. LAWRENCE H.. - 


BOBER, WILLIAM J. H. CROSSEN, H. CLAY 
DENNETT, DANIEL R. HOWE, VICTOR L. 
HUMPHREY, WILLIAM F. RATHJENS and 
FREDERICK B. UTLEY, JR. were ap- 
pointed assistant vice presidents. 


MALCOLM BELL, JR. trust officer, was 
elevated to vice president and HUGH 
KENNEDY was elected assistant cashier 
of the Liberty National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Savannah, Ga. 
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Recent changes in the official staff 
of Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago include the 
promotions of C. BERNARD JACOBS and 
PARK RICHMOND, JR. from assistant 
cashier to second vice president; JAMES 
J. DECANTILLON, STUART MACINTIRE, 
JOHN A. REDDING and EDWARD, VAN 
SINGEL, JR. to assistant cashiers; RAY 
F. MYERS and VICTOR L. REDINGFIELD 
from assistant secretary to trust of- 
ficer. 


At the American Security and Trust 
Co., Washington, D. C., PAUL J. SELTZ- 
ER was promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice president. EARL W. 
LEACH and JOHN L. BRYANT were ad- 
vanced from assistant treasurer to vice 
president and CLAUDE E. MILLER was 
elected an assistant treasurer. 


PRESTON C. UPSHAW, executive vice 
president of the Retail Credit Co., has 
been elected a director of The First 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 





Adding a splash of light to Dallas’ 
downtown skyline from December 10 
through January 1, were three illumi- 
nated crosses which appeared on the 
north, south and east sides of the Re- 
public National Bank building. The 
upright and the horizontal bars form- 
ing the cross shown above measure, 
respectively, 200 feet and 120 feet in 
length. 









Charles W. Miller Minton Moore 

Recent promotions at the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, include three 
advancements to vice president: MRS. 
BEE BUSH, in charge of women per- 
sonnel; ELMER T. SCHALL who will man- 
age the bank’s business development 
department and T. SCOTT BENTLEY, 
loan officer in the agricultural-live- 
stock loan department. Promoted to 
assistant vice presidencies were ROB- 
ERT T. HARRELL, JAMES B. SHEA and 
ARTHUR M. DUFF. KENNETH I. TODD 
was named Trust officer. CHARLES W. 
MILLER has joined the Bank’s staff as 
statistician in the research department 
succeeding MINTON MOORE. Mr. Moore 
will assume new duties as adminis- 
trative assistant to President Carl A. 
Bimson. 


PIERRE R. BRETEY, JOHN J. MCMA- 
HON and LYNN SHURTLEFF have been 
admitted as general partners of Hay- 
den, Stone & Co. and FRED E. RICHARD 
has been appointed co-manager of the 
firm’s Fifth Avenue office. 


The Equitable Security Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. has announced the election 
of MARSHALL C. TYNDALL, SR. to vice 
president, and WILLIAM H. KELLEY and 
JEREMIAH P. SHEA to assistant vice 
presidents. 


JAMES D. HINCHLIFF, FREDERICK W. 
BURNHAM, WADE R. RINGENBERG, 
HEDGES MACDONALD, THOMAS H. JOLLS 
and PAUL A. DICE were recently named 
vice presidents at the Northern Trust 
Co., Chicago. Promoted to second vice 
president were, WILLIAM H. BYE, 
MICHAEL P. CHARLES, THOMAS F. DUF- 
FY, LAWRENCE W. GOUGLER, KEN- 
NETH F. HOFFMASTER, BENJAMIN C. 
KORSCHOT, ROBERT P. KLINE, LYNN H. 
MILLER, GEORGE B. MILNOR, GEORGE S. 
READ and JOHN P. RIGLER. 


LEO REIF has been admitted as a 
general partner in Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co. of New York. Mr. Reif is in 
charge of the firm’s advertising and 
publications. 
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A. Herman Lynch Carl W. Desch 






Of the seven new vice presidents at 
The First National City Bank of New 
York, five, A. HERMAN LYNCH, ERNEST 
W. REDEKE, LOREN A. ERICKSON, CARL 
W. DESCH,' and E. THEODORE GARDNER 
were appointed at the head office and 
two, LEIGH R. CRAMER and FREDERICK 
J. TODD will serve overseas. CLARENCE 
F. MICHALIS and RICHARD 8. SMITH were 
named assistant vice presidents and 
will continue in their assignments in 
the Indiana-Ohio-Michigan District, 
while M. GARDNER PATRICK will remain 
in the head office in New York. 





A. M. Strong Robert M. Pike 






A. M. STRONG, recently retired vice 
president of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
has established an International Busi- 
ness Consulting Service, with offices at 
33 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. He 
will specialize in financial problems re- 
lating to overseas trade, industrial in- 
vestments, and licensing arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Strong entered the foreign 
banking field in New York in 1916, and 
came to Chicago in 1945 to establish 
the Foreign Department of the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He will continue to act as con- 
sultant to the bank. 
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New secretary of Anglo California 
National Bank, San Francisco, is ROB- 
ERT M. PIKE. He fills the position left 
vacant by the late Raymond H. Holm- 
berg. 







JOSEPH F. VANDERNOOT has been ad- 
mitted as a general partner of Wall 
Street’s R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
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Resigned last position as of 25 December 1955. 


Excellent recommendations from banks across 
the nation. Helped them secure many new 
customers . . . new accounts. By installing 


Christmas Clubs. 


With Christmas Clubs more folks enter 

your door every day ... make regular payments, 
Even discover other banking services. 

Have wide variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 
Rand M¢Nally’s. Their unique 
Clubtroller system speeds 
handling, cuts costs, 
eliminates need for 
ledger cards or sheets. 






100th Anniversary 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE.,N Y.1 . BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 





Edwin C. King 


Former assistant trust officers WIL- 
LIAM 8. DILLON and EDWIN C. KING 
have been promoted to assistant vice 
presidents at the American National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. WIL- 
LIAM B. CALLAHAN was appointed as- 
sistant trust officer and MILAN G. HI- 
BEN, assistant comptroller. 


MOORE P. HUFFMAN, HUDSON B. LEM- 
KAU and CHARLES F. MORGAN were ad- 
mitted as general partners of Wall 
Street’s MORGAN STANLEY & CO. Mean- 
while, HAROLD STANLEY, one of the 
firm’s founders, retired as a general 
partner but continues as a limited 
partner. 


New director of public relations and 
advertising for the Union Bank of 
Commerce of Cleveland is RAYMOND F. 
BLOSSER who was formerly associated 
with Selvage & Lee, a New York pub- 
lic relations firm. 


Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco, 
has announced the following promo- 
tions: ALBERT J. CALLAHAN, FRED B. 
HACK and R. J. SCHRADER to vice presi- 
dent and trust officer; and CARROLL H. 
GEORGE, JAMES A. HERBERT, R. L. 
WALLING and G. CECCHINI to assistant 
vice president. 


WILLIAM B. DERRICK has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice president 
to vice president at the Marine Mid- 
land Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. He will be 
in charge of Bank Investments for the 
Marine Midland group of banks. 


SAM J. SMITH has been appointed 


resident partner in charge of BACHE . 


& CO.’s new Beverly Hills (N. Y.) 
office. Mr. Smith was a member of 
the firm’s fiduciary and market analy- 
sis and research departments. 


Newly elected officers at California 
Bank, Los Angeles, include G. J. CAR- 
TER, JOHN W. KENNEY, J. C. ELLS- 
WORTH, G. J. HOSKIN, D. S. LOCKIE, 
JOHN M. MILLER, FULLER M. ROTHS- 
CHILD, F. G. TANNER, JR., and A. D. JEN- 
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NINGS, vice presidents. Elected assist- 
ant vice presidents were A. D. ASTON, 
C. D. BAILLIE, J. J. LOVETT, C. H. NUTT, 
D. PEDLOW, JR., W. J. THOMAS, J. R. 
VAN DER ZEE and R. W. WAGAR. 


HERBERT C. KAMMERER was moved 
up to the post of vice president from 
assistant vice president at the Na- 
tional Newark and Essex Banking Co., 
Newark, N. J. Other recent promo- 
tions are those of JAMES MCCRACKEN, 
III, EDWARD A. RHATICAN, JOHN F. FER- 
GUSON and LOUIS STERN, advanced 
from assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president. : 


Arthur M. Rolfnes Fred H. Waterhouse 


According to word received from the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
there have been seven promotions 
among the official staff. ARTHUR ROLF- 
NES, FRED H. WATERHOUSE, FRANK B. 
KRAUSE, ELMER LINDBORG and PATRICK 
W. COLBERT were named vice presi- 
dents, and RICHARD 0. WEYRAUCH and 
CLARENCE H. KRONING were promoted 
to assistant vice presidents. 





















LeRoy Clark, Jr. 


John U. Grissinger 


Four new vice presidents in The 
Bank of New York are LEROY CLARK, 
JR., JOHN U. GRISSINGER, CHARLES J. 
SVERCEL and SAMUEL H. WOOLLEY. Pro- 
moted to assistant vice presidents are 
JOHN F. NEWMAN, FRANCIS J. WILLIAMS 
and JEREMIAH J. WOLFE. 


Chairman of the Board of The New 
York Trust Co., ADRIAN M. MASSIE has 
been selected to serve during the year 
1956 as the member of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York from the Second 
Federal Reserve District. 


In his new capacity as assistant vice 
president of The Franklin Savings 
Bank, N. Y. KENNETH A. ROSENBROCK 
will continue as personnel officer for 
the bank. ADAM J. ZAUN was advanced 
from assistant comptroller to assistant 
vice president. 


EUGENE H. CATRON, HOMER F. LOCKE 
and THOMAS H. MCGLADE have been 
admitted as general partners of 
Shields & Co. of New York. 





Continental Illinois Produces Second Screenplay 


Seven years ago the Continental II- 
linois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany decided to do a visual job of ac- 
quainting the public with the many 
services available to it through the 
banks of the country. There followed 
the production of a motion picture en- 
titled ““Back of Every Promise . . .,’’ 
which has had some 16,000 showings 
throughout the United States and in 
14 countries abroad, and has been seen 
by more than a million people. The 
fifty prints of this picture are still in 
great demand, and a large number of 
banking and other organizations are 
awaiting their turn to show it. 

This wide and enthusiastic accept- 
ance of “Back of Every Promise . . .” 
has led to the production of a second 
film in color and sound, which has been 


given the title “Men, Ideas and Mon- 
ey.” It is the typical story of the young 
man who is able, with the whole- 
hearted co-operation of his bank, to 
build an enterprise which consists of 
little more than an idea into a very 
successful enterprise. Running through 
the story is a thread of romance which 
adds an element of human interest. 


The film is ideally suited for use in 
every bank’s educational program and 
will be sure to help inspire bank people 
by giving them an increasing aware- 
ness of the significance of the services 
they make possible through their ef- 
forts within the bank. It also has wide 
community appeal, and will be found 
equally useful in industry, commerce, 
schools, associations, and clubs. 
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We have a house to put in order... 


E HAVE A HOUSE to put in order... and it’s the 
house where America lives. 


Of our country’s many million homes, more than | out 
of every 10 are out-and-out slums. Nearly one-half of 
all American dwellings are in poor to “fair” condition, 
and urgently need basic repairs. 


Something must be done—both to correct the slums 
of today and prevent the slums of tomorrow. 


How do slums start? Usually just one house starts to 
slide downhill and soon a whole block changes. Pride is 
lost. Other houses are neglected, decay spreads. 


So the 20 million homes in need of basic repair and 
improvements deserve equal attention. The time to stop 
the spreading blight of slums is before it starts. 


What’s your stake in stopping slums? 


If you think your town is different, just look around you 
..- If you think slums only affect persons who live in 
them, think again. 


Slums raise taxes and lower property values of the 
whole town. They raise rates of crime, delinquency and 
disease. Everyone has a real stake in stopping slums. 
And that includes you as a businessman. 


Your firm is certainly dependent on the welfare of the 
community where you do business. But it’s more than 
good business—it’s good citizenship to take part in efforts 
aimed at civic improvements. It’s the responsibility of 
every business. 
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What can your firm do? The answer to America’s hous- 
ing problems starts with individuals. But to roll back 
slums is such a big job it’s going to take more than indi- 
vidual effort. It will need the cooperation of your busi- 
ness and many others. 


Some slums should be torn down and a fresh start 
made. Others can be remodeled and made to conform 
to better living standards. So it is up to you to support 
every sound program which seeks adequate housing for 
all our people. 


New help is now available 


There is a new national, non-profit organization called 
A.C.T.1.0.N.—The American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods—which is designed to help all individuals 
or groups interested in putting America’s house in order. 

Send for a free copy of “ACTION.” It explains what 
A.C.T.I.O.N. is and proposes to do. It lists booklets, 
research, check-lists, and other material which can help 
vou. Address P. O. Box 500, Radio City Station, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Feb. 6-8—Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. C. 

Mar. 5-7—Savings & Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, N. Y. C. 

Mar. 19-21—Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 4-8—American Institute of Banking, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 

June 11-23—The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Aug. 23-24—Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

Oct. 21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nov. 15-16—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Apr. 10-12—Georgia, General Oglethorpe, Savannah 
Apr. 12-14—Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
Apr. 22-24—Lovisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 
May 2-5—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 3-4—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
May 3-5—South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
May 8-9—Tennessee, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga 
May 8-10—Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
May 9-11—Kansas, Topeka 
May 10—Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
May 11-15—Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 13-15—Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
May 13-15—Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 
May 16-17—Iindiana, Claypool Hotel, indianapolis 
May 18-19—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
May 18-19—North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Williston 
May 19-26—North Carolina, Cruise to Havana & Nassau, SS Queen of Bermuda 
May 20-22—California, Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
May 21~23—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
May 21-23—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
May 23-25—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Haii, Atlantic City 
June 1-2—Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
June 4-6—lllinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
June 6-10—Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 7~9—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
June 8-9—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
June 8-9—Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
10-12—idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
June 11-13—Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
June 13-15—New York, Essex & Sussex, and Monmouth Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
June 14-16—Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
June 15~16—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
June 17-19—Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 
June 18-19—Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyoming 
June 18-20—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 21-23—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 
June 21-23—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
June 21-24—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
June 22-23—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
June 22-24—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
July 19-21—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
Oct. 12-13—New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House; Whitefield 
Oct. 28-31—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Mar. 26~-28—Independent Bankers Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Apr. 15-18—NABAC Northern Regional Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 23-25—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 7-9—NABAC Southern Regional Convention, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 


May 17-19—American Safe Deposit Association, National Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Hartford, Conn. 


May 23-26—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
Aug. 5-17—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia at Charlottesville 


Sept. 17-20—NABAC Thirty Second National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Oct. 8-11—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
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Always on duty... 


Catching criminals is not the policeman’s 





only duty . . . many crimes are prevented 
simply by his guarding presence. In a simi- 
lar way, safety paper for bank checks pro- 
vides a guard against fraud . .. and by the 
warning it gives has virtually eliminated 
check-tampering on these papers. George 
La Monte pioneered the invention of safety 
paper. ..and for 85 years La Monte quality 
has been the first choice of the majority of 


the country’s leading banks. 







OWN 
EMBLEM 






A Check Paper 
All Your Own 






For maximum protection against alteration or coun- 
terfeiting ...for positive identification ... thousands 
of banks and corporations have their own emblem 
incorporated in the Safety Paper made by La Monte. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
. or we will gladly send them direct. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 


VASE “SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS wz 


Ww GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY. 





“Che saves half the time... 


Boss saves all the cost.” 


& 
Salona De luxe adding machine... 
Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Pewee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


Saves up to 50% hand motion — and : - 
A National “De luxe” Adding Machine 


effort. New operating advantages, quiet- 
effort! Never before have so many time- 


and-effort-saving features been placed on 
an adding machine. 


Every key operates the motor—so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. 


Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 


ness, beauty !- 


“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Adtomatic Clear Signal .. . 
Subtractions in red . .. Automatic Credit 
Balance in red . .. Automatic space-up of 
tape when total prints . . . Large Answer 
Dials . . . Easy-touch Key Action... 
Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 
Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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pays for itself with the time-and- 
effort it saves, continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or dealer. 
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